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Rest. 


BY W. H. f. 


I seek no flowery beds of ease, 

Though not averse to perfume sweet ; 
Wor do I strive myself to please— 

That would the grace of God defeat. 
As far as I have mind to know, * 
The end I seek is not below. 


_ The brevity of human care 
Reveals at once the shallow cup 
Of joy or woe which mortals share, 
The dregs of which we all must sup. 
The only true, enduring prize 
Is ‘‘Peace with God ;’’ there pleasure lies. 


Wot pleasure as vain mortals seek, 
Nor joys circean or unblest ; 
The words of man are all too weak 
To give the force of one word—Rest. 
A restful trust, a grateful calm 
Bing to the soul a peaceful psalm. 


And this, the evidence of grace, 

God gives to all who will receive, 
Without regard to time or place, 

Yet binging on this word—Believe. 
This ‘‘sesame’’ God will respect, 
Without it, there are none elect. 


The future clear, true rest assured, 
If storms arise they soon will cease. 
The words—‘‘Forever with the Lord,’’ 
Sing through the clouds of living peace. 
Let come what may, so God be near, 
I’ll walk the waves with-out a fear. 
Martinez, Jan. 18, 1884. 


Glimpses of China. 


BY REV. C. R. HAGER, 


NO. IV. 


It is the 23d of October and yet the 
day is still quite warm, but our journey 
commences in earnest to-day, not so 
much to make a preaching tour as to vis- 
it the different places and become ac- 
quainted with the nature of the work, so 
that we may be more wisely guided in 
our future operations. 

We decide to take our helper with us 
who is to do our cooking upon the journey 
and assist us as much as possible. The 
fourth member of our party is a coolie 
' who carries our bedding and necessary 
articles of apparel. We are to perform 
our journey mostly on foot, so that we 
take as few things as_ possible, for every 
added article is only so much of a bur- 
den. Our first station is Sam Kap, sit- 
aated about nine miles from Sheung 
Chak. It is market day and crowds of 
people are visible everywhere. They 
inspect us with a great deal of curiosity, 
and as we go around the village we are 
followed by a host of boys. Chinese 
boys, like the American boys, are always 
present when there is any new thing to be 
seen. 

We eat our firet meal in a Chinese 
restaurant, in a poor and dilapidated 
house, where the dirt is very plentiful. 
We know that it is not wise to be too 
particular and so can bear any little in- 
convenience that comes tous. Some of 
my readers would no doubt have thought 
twice before entering such an eating sa- 
loon, but it was a comfort to us to find 
even this uncleanly place to rest ourselves 
and satiate our hunger somewhat. As 
we partake of our meal, my companion, 
with a good deal of roguery in his eye, 
asked me how I would like to have my 
friends in America see me in sucha 
place. | 

Sam Kap is quite a large market town 
and appears to te the center of -a large 
district, where produce is bought and 
sold. A very good place for commencing 
missionary work, if we only had the 
house, men and money; but when three 
or four mountain-difficulties present them- 
selves to view you can only hope that the 
future may dipsel them. Perhaps when 
we have waited ten years, as the Chineee 
Christians of California did, to have the 
Hongkong Mission established, then, 
perhaps, we may _ see the fruition 
of our hopes realized. About 
two or three thousand pos are 
in attendance upon this public ‘‘fair.” 
We have not time to hold regular 
services, but Mr. Jones talks to a few 
that come around us to inspect our 

reons and drese with their almond eyes. 
Der search for a Chinese Christian 
proves a fruitless task, and so we de- 
termined to make another journey of 
some twelve miles, and reach a Wesleyan 
chapel, where we can spend the night. 
Our previous journey had made us some- 
what lame and added a few blisters to 
oar feet, 0 we engage two sedan chairs 
to carry us the rest of the way. We 
had tried to be boys again, and pulled off 
our shoes and stockings, but we found 
that boys’ feet were a little harder than 
ours, £0 that we were but too glad to put 
on our large walking-sboes again. Here 
are two sedans upon which we are to be 
carried, but wonderment guesses how 
the feat is to be performed, for these are 
only two parallel bamboo poles spliced at 
the end, with an attachment for a seat in 
the center. Butit is done, for we are 
lifted up between heaven and earth, sup- 

rted on the shoulders of two men, and 
ood we go at the rate of 44 miles an 
hour. The country through which we 
pass is very much the same, with 
abundant streams and growing rice- fields. 
On the higher elevation of ground, pea- 
nuts are raised, which are a little different 
from the American peanut. Sweet- 
potato fields are also seen on the bill- 
sides. It is the season of peanut gather- 
ing, and nearly everywhere may be seen 
men ing them up, and raking them 
together with the water-buffalo (the 


usual beast of burden in this part of the 
country). After they are thus heaped up 
together, mixed with the dirt, they are 
winnowed in large sieves through 
which the dirt easily escapes and leaves 
the peanuts all nice and clean. Women 
are everywhere in attendance, and 
seem as busy as the men. Most of them 
have bound feet, though they are not as 
small as some seen in Hongkong. The 
process of drying the peanuts is the next 
step, and for this purpose they are 
carried to a large place where they are 
scattered upon a hard ground, to remain 
there until sufficently dry to be removed. 
These drying places are usually surround- 
ed with a hedge to keep out any animals or 
thieves, and in order to insure the greatest 
possible safety, a constant guard is kept 
to watch that no intruder may enter and 
appropriate to himself the hard earnings 
of other men’s labors. We were told 
that they are principally used in making 
oil for Chinese consumption, either in 
burning or otherwise. 

As night is drawing on, we approach 
the suburbs of San Ning city, character- 
istically named ‘‘San Mun Hu” ( West 
Door Market). Here the English Wes- 
leyans have a chapel in charge of a chap- 
el-keeper and a Chinese native preagher 
who preaches every five days and Sun- 
days included. For some time they 
have been trying to rent a houee suitable 
for their accommodation within this 
walled city of 50,000 inhabitants, but 
thus far all their attempts have proved 
fruitlees. If one were to judge by the re- 
ceptions received from the Chinese, it 
might still be our open question whether 
the great mass of people were ready for 
the gospel. No, they still keep the mis- 
sionary at arms’ length and are often very 
sorry that he is enabled to gain an en- 
trance into their midst. Here on these 
closed gates we hope to knock until they 
open them to our entreaties. Itis a good 
deal like sitting down to a long siege, 
only we have no battering rams with 
which to batter down the walls, except 
the Word of Truth, the knowledge of our 
God, which will, one day, overcome all 
difficulties. 

There are only six seats to this chapel, 
and the room seems very small, and astill 
it is large enough to hold all the listeners. 
Upon the Sabbath, the Christians of all 
denominations gather together here and 
hold a Christian service. Some of these 
belcng to our own churches of Caiifornia; 
one has been recently married and is 
going to school (a thing which many of 
our returned Chinese do when they re- 
turn here, for they find themselves out- 
stripped by their friends and relatives in 
the knowledge of their native tongue). 
The native preacher resides in the city, so 
that we do not form his acquaintance. 
Thus far we have found all the Chinese 
native preachers absent from their posts. 
It isa cause of wonder to me, but my 
friend tells me ‘‘It is as might be expect- 
ed.’ That may be, still it is 
vot what ought to be expected. How- 
ever, let us cover their absence with 
the generous cloak of charity, trusting 
that when they are here, they make up 
for their occasional absence, in earnest- 
ness. 

The night passes much in the sane way 
that other nights have been passed, still 
with each new day's experience we find 
ourselves more capable of accustoming 
ourselves to circumstances. 

Another day dawns upon our vision, 
but it is rather wet and threatens to in- 
terfere with our journey, still we are able 
to reach a passage boat that is going to 
Sheung Shak. This boat is rather large 
of its kind and accomodatee some fifteen 
or sixteen travelers. To stand up on 
these boats is of course out of the 
queation, and the sitting and the reclin- 
ing posture are the only positions of 
which we can avail ourselves. 

The day wears away very slowly, for 
without and within everything has a 
gloomy appearance. Through a constant 
drizzling rain our boat is slowly pro- 
pelled at the rate of two miles an hour. 
The country is diverisfied with hills 
and valleys, and the murmuring streams 
abound everywhere. Here and there a 
large pagoda is seen overlooking some 
city on a slight eminence. What ideas 
our Chinese friends do have! They 
build these massive structures of some 
200 feet high, and 20 or 30 feet in 
diameter, to preserve the ‘‘harmony of 
nature.’’ As a rule, they are placed 
upon a slight eminence, where the 
Chinese think there should be a mountain, 
and so, because they can not make or 
produce a mountain, they build a high 
tower to answer its purpose. 

Our passengers are all Chinese except 
ourselves, and they indulge freely in the 
use of opium and tobacco. I have be- 
come so accustomed to the former 
that the novelty of it has all passed away, 
and yet I never cease pitying thé victims 
who are addicted to the habit. 1 know 
nothing of this baneful habit except as I 
see its effect around me. Usually the 
opium smokers have a very sallow look 
and an expression of weariness is visible 
in every feature. Probably the fetters 
that intemperance winds around its devo- 
tees are strong and difficult to break, 
but not less strong are the iron bands 
that this foul and poisonous habit binds 
around its victims. Oh, I shudder at the 
fate of one or two persons I have ceen, 
who had gone one step further in the use 
of the drug, and instead of smoking it, 


actually swallowed it. Pity any one 
who is not a free man, but pity, especial- 
ly, the one who is chained by this ac- 
cursed habit. But more of this at some 
future time But we arrive at Sheung 
Shak, a very large village, where the 
Presbyterians have for the last two or 
three years been seeking to obtain a 
chapel, but have not been successful un- 
tila few months ago. The village pre- 
sents a very neat appearance, and a 
greater part of it is no donbt built with 
Califurnian and Australian money. 

On this eventful evening we are com- 
pelled to pass the night in ‘a boat, as 
our ferryman has failed to keep his 
promise, and row us about five miles dis- 
tant to a neighboring village. He is an 
opium smoker, and that accounts for his 
unwillingness to row against the tide. 
So we are obliged to be crowded very 
closely together, and spend the night in 
being rocked to and fro by the beating 
of the waves upon the shore. On each 
of our sides lies a Chinaman, while alto- 
gether we represent three of the most 
powerful nations of the world, England, 
United States and China. Truly for 
once there is no difference made in the 
color line, and we are all one. 

The next morning we betake ourselves 
on our journey on foot, and leave this 
boatman to smoke his opium pipe in 
peace. He does not seem anxious to ob- 
tain our money for the services of five 
miles rowing; all he does seem anxious 
for is his pipe. 

We do not stop to eat any breakfast 
this morning, because it is only five 
miles to the village of one of our helpers 
(Lee Sam), and we hope to be there in 
time for the Chinese breakfast hour; 
but alas, we walk until midday ere 
we reach the village, where a host of 
children come to see us, wondering 
what we were and whence we had come. 

Here we are ushered into a Chivese re- 
ception-roow that belongs to the relatives 
and friends of our brother, where we wait 
the preparation of our dinner, but more 
especially the return of our absent broth- 
er, who has gone to a neighboring village 
to obtain something for bis sick mother. 
As we hear of this affliction, we are very 
much inclined to go and see the lady, 
but ah, we cannot; we are in China and 
not in America; it is a Chinese woman 
and not an American, and it would be 
considered the greatest breach of eti- 
quette and propriety for us to see her. 

Iiow often have wished on this 
short journey that I could enter the 
homes of these Chinese and see how they 
lived and how they governed their fam- 
ilies; but no, that was not permitted by 
Chinese laws aad customs. Woman only 
can enter into these homes and learn 
their true social and religious standing. 

But we see the two young boys of our 
brother who presents them to us in all 
his fatherly pride. Ah, if they were 
only Christian boys and knew what it 
was to kneel at the sacred shrine of 
truth instead of before the ancestral 
tablet! But we trust and hope that they 
will one day turn from their evil ways 
and become the children of light. Here 
is a village that has but one family name 
and numbers at least about a thousand. 
They allow our brother to have his re- 
ligion, but they do not like to have him 
preach it to them. No, the religion of 
their ancestors, which was so clearly 
taught by Confucius, satisfies them, 

No doubt the mission of our brother 
to his relatives is very much like the 
mission of Christ to Nazareth, his own 
city. ‘‘A prophet is not withput honor 
except in his own country” was true 
in Christ’s time and is true to-day here 
in China. 


Washington Letter. 


January 14, 1883. 


In Congress the week was marked by 
the introduction of nearly fourteen bun- 
dred bills; important committee meet- 
ings and work; free trade orations in the 
Senate by Democratic Senators, notably 
one by Mr. Morgan of Alabama; Anti- 
Polygamy eloquence from Senator Cul- 
lom of Illinois, calling forth hearty con- 
gratulations from both sides of the cham- 
ber; debates in the house bearing on the 
Mississippi river improvement, which de- 
veloped the views of a number of Con- 
gressmen on a question that has long at- 
tracted national attention; and the pas- 
sage by the Senate of a bill for the im- 
mediate appropriation of one million dol- 
lars which the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion wants now, in order to secure the 
improvements in progress from destruc- 
tion by freshets. 

One important matter that is being 
prepared in committee for an early con- 
sideration of Congress, relates to Bank- 
ing and Currency, and the subject is 
likely to call forth almost as much discus 
sion as the appropriation bille and the 
revenue questions. However, Jud 
Buckoer of Mississippi, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, says he thinks the people of the 
United States practically agree on two 
things, namely: the gradual extinction 
of the public debt, and the retention of a 
paper currency of uniform value in every 

ri of the country. Six years ago near- 
ly every member from the South offered 
a bill to repeal the tax of ten © 


cent. 


upon the circulation of State Banks, and 
only one bill for that purpose has been 


| presented in the present Congress, which 


fact Judge Buckner construes as a dem- 
onstration of the advantages of a paper 
currency of equal value everywhere. In 
committee last Wednesday, plans were 
discussed for preventing a contraction of 
the national bank currency, and Messre. 
Potter, Hunt and Ermentrout, Demo- 
cratic members, expressed themselves as 
decidedly in favor of such legislation, 
and as friends of the national banking 
system. The chairman refraios from 
predicting the action of the committee, 
but every member is said to be preparing 
a bill expressing his own ideas as to what 
must be done to meet the crisis which is 
nearer with each reduction 
of the public debt. The committee first 
proposes to get all of the bids before it 
and other necessary information, and then 
endeavor to agree upon some measure 
that will secure a paper currency of uni- 
form value throughout the United States, 
after the debt has all been paid, and that 
will prevent undue contraction while it 
is being extinguished. 3 

A National Convention of eommercial 
bodies will meet Wednesday in this city, 
at Williards hall, to consider the question 
ofa uniform system of bankruptcy. It 
will be attended by at least two hundred 
delegates representing exchanges, cham- 
bers of commerce, boards of trade, and 
mercantile associations in the most im- 
portant commercial circles in the United 
States. The object is to present to the 
Judiciary Committee of the two Houses 
the formulated sentiment of the business 
men of the country with regard to a bank- 
ruptcy bill that will be equitable alike to 
the debtor and creditor classes. The 
framework of a bill has already been pre- 
pared, and it is proposed a committee, to 
be appointed at the meeting, shall pre- 
sent this for the consideration of Senator 
Edmunds and Represenative Tucker, who 
are the chairmen respectively of the Sen- 
ate and House Judiciary committees. It 
is expected after a general interchange of 
views, that a bill can be prepared to meet 
the approval of both chairmen and of all 
interests concerned. This measure will 
then be eubmitted to Congress, accom- 
panied by an earnest appeal for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

Another matter that demands early 
legislation is in regard to Indian Affairs: 
Under existing treaties the tribes of the 
Northwest are intolerant of the rapid en- 
croachments of civilization upon their res- 
ervations,fthrough the advancement of 
railroads, and threaten to give serious 
trouble unless some satisfactory policy 
shall be settled upon without delay. The 
committee in charge of this grave problem 
confess themselves perplexed as to what 
measure will be expedient. Several In- 
dian tribes from New Mexico have been 
in Washington during the week inter- 
viewing the Secretary of the Interior con- 
cerning the affairs of their agencies. Some 
of them wanted appropriations, others 
complained of fraudulent surveys, while 
others asked permission to change their 
reservation. 

Last Wednesday afternoon, while séy- 
eral Apache chiefs were visiting the of- 
fice of the Commissioner of Internal Rey- 
enue they were surrounded by a large 
number of female clerks, whose presence 
inepired one of the savages to say to the 
Commissioner, in a manner the sincerity 
of which could not be doubted: “TI will 
give you twenty-five good ponies for one 
of your squaws.” 


San Quentin. 


Eprror Pactric: Premit me a brief re- 
ply to Rev. W. H. Hill’s criticism on 
my remarks concerning San Quentin. 

Mr. Hill, being chaplain of the prison, 
and having used such statements as the 
following concerning my remarks—‘‘ these 
wholesale and in a large degree unfound- 
ed charges against the prison and its 
managers,” ‘‘writes * * * at random,” 
‘sensation! articles in the public prints 
which contain only a grain of wheat to a 
pint of chaff—” I seem compelled to ask 
opportunity to vindicate my honor and 


veracity. 

Iamglad that Mr. Hill admits that 
great reforms are immediately needed at 
San Quentin, and gives us as one item, 
‘fone hundred thousand dollars should 
be immediatly expended in the construc- 
tion of additional cells.’’ | 

My article did not criticise persons, 
but the system and the character of the 
management. Mr. Hill will not say, 
I think, that these are what they ought 
to be. 

Mr. Hill says of my article, ‘‘ What he 
writes about the squalor and filth prev- 
alent here, he does at random.” I never 
said a single word about ‘squalor and 
filth there, I gave amarked extract 
from an article on‘‘Prison Reform” which 
stated that the arrangmenis for cleanli- 
ness and necessary conveniences for the 
rigsoners are offensive and indecent, etc. 
Even that made no allusionto “squalor 
and filth,’’ but to arrangmenis for clean- 
liuness and necessary conveniences, Will 
Mr. Hill assert that these are decent, 
inoffensive, and conducive to morals? 

Mr. Hill criticises my statement that 
‘to most criminals it is no punish- 
ment to bein San Quentin. They pre- 
fer to be inside rather than ont- 
side.’” He admits that a large 
number do return. Only very recently 
an Eastern burglar came to this State for 
the avowed purpose, it is stated, of hav- 


ing ‘‘ good winter quarters in San Quen-' 


tin,” if he got caught. This, as a 
specimen case, shows that the attractions 
of San Quentin are known far and wide 
and much appreciated by certain ‘‘ pro- 
fessionals.” 

The preceding are the only two points 
Mr. Hill specifies. Let me now briefly 
run over the statements I made, and I 
will ask Mr. Hill to deny them if he can. 
At San Quentin is there not the promis- 
cuous conglomeration of immoral and 
criminal humanity? I believe Mr. Hill 
has been so impressed by this that he has 
asked that there be at least a separation 
of the young from the old. 

I ask, is there now any separation or dis- 
tinction among the prisoners, except 
** Nob-Hill,” where prisoners havin 
wealth or wealthy friends are slated 
and better treated ? 

Are not officials financially interested 
in things supplied to prisoners? Do not 
some sell things to prisoners? Do not 
the prison authorities put prisoners to 
general work on the Sabbath? On Sun- 
day, Oct. 6th, was not Ah Duck assign- 
ed to duty in the Brick Yard, and after 
working there for two hours in the after- 
noon, went to his cell, murdered Mow,’ 
and then walked out and gave himself, 
up? Is not this all.true? What can 
we think of a State Prison with such 
lack of oversight and discipline ? Are not 
various indulgences permitted? Is not 
visitation by friends very frequent and 
withoat continuous oversight by offi- 
cials? Was not the prisoner recently 
discovered with opium in his possession 
the one who usually or frequently ac- 
companies the officers in their aquatic ex- 
cursions on their yacht ? 

Was it not the fact under the previous 
warden that some fifteen voluptuous- 
looking women were under the exclusive 
care and charge of a male official? Has 
that been altered? Has not a procuress 
from a distant town been recently added 
to the number ? 

I challenge Mr. Hill to prove that 
these are ‘‘wholesale and in a large de- 
gree unfounded charges,”  ‘‘random” 
writing or ‘‘sensational articles which 
contain only a-grain of wheat to a pint of 
chaff.’’ I maintain that they are true, 
and challenge proof that they are not so, 
and until that is done, I regard Mr. Hill’s 
remarks as incorrect and improper. 

Has Mr. Hill, or any of the principal 
officials in San Quentiv, ever seen a prop- 
erly conducted prison in this country ? 
Have they ever seen one here anything 
approaching that at Louvain in Germany, 
Mazar near Paris, Pentonville in 
London, or the Gaol in Liverpool ? 

I have nothing to say about or against 
the personnel of the prison officals. My 
complaint is against the construction of 
the prison and the system .and man- 
agement which permit the abuses named 
to exist. In common with many othera, 
Iam deeply interested in reformatory 
movements, and excepting the religious 
efforts of Mr. Hill aa others, I believe 
there are no reformatory or deterrent ele- 
ments in the system at San Quentin. 
Better far to entirely abolish San Quentin 
and spend whatever is needed to erect a 
prison, suitably located and properly 
managed, under a good system for penal 
and reformatory work; and whatever it 
may cost, it will be unspeakably the 
mages and the best for the finances, 
morals and property of the people. . With 
all due respect, I am yours, 

GrorGE Morris. 


Edward Johnson, of Philadelphia, a 
colored man, thirty-seven years old, has 
sued a citizen of Illinois and a citizen of 
Missouri for damages for unlawfully 
holding bim asa slave. He was born a 
slave in Virginia, but became free when 
his father ran away with him to Phila- 
delphia. His tather apprenticed him to 
the Illinois citizen, and he says this citi- 
zen treated him as a slave for three years, 
and then sold him to the citizen of Mis- 
souri. He remained a slave uatil 
freed by the Emancipation Proclamation. 
He is now a family servant. 


Mr. Robert wee has been elected 
President of the Northern Pacific Rail- 


road. 


The Woman’s Board 


OF THE PACIFIC. 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 1312 Taylor 
Street, San Francisco. 

Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Coiz, 572 Twelfth S8t., 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Foreign Secretary and 
Editress of ‘‘Column,” Hopkins Academy, 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mas. 8. 8. Smrru, 1704 Geary St., San Fran- 
cisco, Recording Secretary. 

Mrs. J. H. Warren, 1526 Eddy St., San 
Francisco, and Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, Redwood 
City, Home Secretaries. 


{ Continued. | 
Notes from the Wide Field. 


BEPORTS FROM THE SANTA CRUZ SOCIETIES 
AS READ AT OUR ANNIVERSARY. 


Dsar Frrenps: It is with feelings of 
peculiar interest that we welcome the re- 
turn of another anniversary of our 
Woman’s Board. Itis a new and de- 
lightful experience to meet you personally; 
to learn more of your ieidlinds of labor, 
and gain fresh interest from the kindly 
interchange of thought and sympathy. 
But a deeper interest lies in the fact, 
that here is the birth-place of 


our society. We well remember the 
October afternoon ten years ago, when, 
after listening to an address by the Rev. 
Mr. Hughes, we met in ths same 
hall and after much discussion, and with 
many fears and misgivings, we at last 
decided to make the beginning. Sitting 
here, and listening to the reports from 
the societies, we can almost liken our- 
selves to some mariners of old, who ven- 
tured their hopes and fortunes on some 
uvknown sea; and whose barks have at 
last come back, laden with golden hopes 
and rich returns. They have come 
back bringing the successful work of our 
own dear Miss Rappleye, and her school 
at Broussa, and acruss the broad Pacific 
from far-off Japan; from Mexico, telling 
us that her women are being raised 
from ignorance and superstition, and even 
from the ‘‘dark continent” comes the note 
of labor and service begun even there. 
Is not this truly a golden return? Our 
Treasurer tells us that he receives aid 
from some sixty different societies, and 
that during the ten years of our organi- 
zation some thousand dollars 
have been raised. Can we not truly 
say ‘‘A little one has become a thou- 
sand, and a small one a strong nation, 
J, the Lord, will hasten it in his time.’’ 
Our local society remains much the same. 
Our meetings are held monthly, and 
though not large in numbers, some of 
them have been very interesting. The 
largest number of members has been 
forty-eight, but, owing to change of resi- 
dence, and other causes, we now num- 
ber thirty-nine. But the work has not 
been lost; it has, ina measure, passed 
into younger and still more willing hands. 
We have two societies of young people, 
The Cheerful Workers, and another or- 
anized during the present year—the 
Santa Cruz Echées. From all these 
sources some one hundred and five dol- 
lars have been raised the present year. 
We feel that a healthy and permanent 
missionary spirit has been fixed in the 
community through these societies, and 
the good work will go steadily on. We 
trust, from the feeling of confidence and 
hope which the result of these ten years 
has given us, that from this anniversary 
meeting we may all go back to the duties 
and labors which life brings, with hearts 
strengthened and encouraged; that at the 
close of another decade we may expect 
from our Board still grander and better 
things. And so most heartily do we wel- 
come you among us and bid you God- 
speed. 
Mrs. Sam’t DRENNAN. 
Delegate from Santa Cruz Auxiliary. 


THE ECHO SOCIETY. 


Our mission band was organized in 
January, 1883, and called the ‘‘Santa 
Cruz Echo Society.” We have thbir- 
teen members. Our motto is, What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might.” We meet every two 
weeks, Saturday afternoons. We have 
devotional and missionary exercises for 
a while, and the rest of the afternoon we 
make useful and fancy articles which we 
sell at private sale. 

We sent ten dollars to the Woman’s 
Board of Missions to be used where most 
needed. Our echoes, though faint in the 
beginning, we hope another year will give 
no uncertain sound, and we know the 
Master listens to the faintest echo. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTBR RECENTLY RE- 
CEIVED FROM JAPAN. 


situated now than we were up to the 
time of my leaving for the United States 
in 1881. There are more of us. Cum- 
berland Presbyterian, American and 
English Episcopal Boards have increas- 
ed their forces, while the American Pres- 
byterian churches have sent some of their 
number to Osaka. Mr. De Forest is on 
his way, and Mr. Curtiss has been 
obliged to leave seeking health. So we 
have Mr. John Pulick, Mr. Allcbin and 
Dr. Taylor, with their families; Misses 
Colby and Gardner are at the Girl’s 
School, while Misses Daughady and 
Gouldy are to push the work for women 
in Osaka and outlying stations. Miss 
Hooper hae not yet been voted to Kioto; 
though she lives there and is already 
considered a valuable addition to the 
station. I meet her once a week, as I 
go up to help on vork for women in 
Kioto. She seems happy. I only fear 
that she will overtax her good health in 
her great desire to help others and to ac- 
quire the language. 
JAPANESE SOCIABLEs. 


Miss Gouldy also writes of the sociables 
held by the Japanese women of the four 
Congregational churches. They felt the 
need of intimate acquaintance with each 
other, of praying together, and of collect- 
ing money for the girls’ school of the 
churches. At the second meeting Miss 
Gouldy induced -them to forma Bible 
Reading Circle. Six verses a day, from 
the Gospel of Mark was ,all that was re- 
quired. At the fifth sociable fifty women 
were nt, and the time was spent, at 
firet, in reading the Bible, praying, and 
then in telling of their various trials and 
experiences. After the religious part of 
the meeting was over, tea and cake were 
passed; then Japanese coin amount- 
ing to one dollar and thirteen cents 
was handed in by these women, to be 
divided between the Osaka school and 
Missionary work. 


Osaka, Japan. 


Mary E. Govutpy. 


I find the missionaries more pleasantly 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRanoisco, CAL. 


| Wapnespay, Jan. 23, 1884. 


The Difficulty of Becoming a Christian. 


BY REV. CHARLES TERRY COLLINS. 


Benicia, Cal., Jan. 15, 1884. 


Dear Broruer: About the middle of 
last December I read the accompanying 
article in U’he Advance. I was very 
much struck with its clearness and truth- 
fulness in actual experience. I was not 
familiar at all with the name of the au- 
thor, but I conceived a decided respect 
for him just from this article. I thought 
itso true in young people’s experience 
that I quoted its positions in a Sabbath 
evening’s discourse and explained them 
at some length. What was my surprise 
in a week or two after, to read in The 
Advance the announcewent of the author’s 
death! And now, in this week’s 
Advance, is a touching letter about him 
from Dr. Barrows, saying that they were 
classmates at Andover. I cut out and 
send you this especially for the reason 
that very many young persons are now 
face to face with this question of decis- 
ion, and if you think best to print it, 
it may help some struggling minds, 
while its author’s hand is atill, to write 
no more. Very truly yours, 


Wittey. 


Yonng people, who are under convict- 
ion of the truth, are frequeatly preplexed 
by an ill-defined difficulty which they 
experience in becoming christians. Not 
exactly understanding its source, it 
checks their progress, and makes them 
feel that there must be in them some 
peculiar uufitness. When asked why 
they are not Christians, they reply, ‘‘I 
don’t know, but somehow I can’t become 
one.’ Let as see why it is hard to 
become a Christian, and how the diffi- 
culty is to be met. 

1. Jt is a difficult step because it 
calls for a personal decision. Such a 


personal decision is an exceptional experi- | 


ence in the lives of most young people. 
They did not choose their homes, and in 
them the most important decisions have 
been made for them. Parents decide for 
them upon questions of education. They 
drift into companionships, occupations, 
and fall into love, and hence into mar- 
riage. It is possible for young people to 
get well on into life without any practical 
experience of personal decisions. The 
few decisions which are made, are made 
under a kind of compulsion, because the 
decision must be made immediately to 
avoid serious consequenges. 

But in the Christion decision the re- 
sult looks far off, and the time for mak- 
ing up one’s mind seems indefinitely long. 
Now to young people with such defect- 
ive training in personal decision, the 
question of being a Christian comes. 
Christian nurture can prepare you for it, 
but cannot make the decision. Chris- 
tian pareats are powerless to act for you. 
You must decide, and it is hard to do it. 
You ean drift into a thousand different 
relations in life, but into this one re- 
lation to Christ you must step, by a 
personal resolve to be his. Sucha re- 
solve it is hard to make. 

2. This personal decision must be 
made on faith. The will is dependent 
ou motion; and if you ask why you de- 
eide most other things, you will see that 
you are not accustcmed to be moved by 
faith so much as by very tangible motives 
of sight, touch, taste, experience, exam- 
‘ple. Just in proportion as men must act 
from faith, action becomes difficult. It 
has well been said that all the army be- 
lieved God could deliver from the giant 
Philistine. David 
he would do so, and faith to act. Many, 
with Columbus, believed the earth round. 
Columbus alone had faith to sail on his 
theory. The great crowd always hesi- 
tates and procrastinates before enterpris- 
es that call for faith. This personal de- 
cision for Christ is not a superstitous one, 
but it is an act of faith which we make 
on the strength of evidence, as one might 
leap in the dark on evidence of a voice 
assuring him it was safe. ‘We always 
shrink from faith-acts, and can only over- 
eome the hesitation by action. . 

3. This personal decision by faith is 
one tnvolving a change. The condition 
of salvation is conversion. There may 
be exceptional cases, where this conver- 
sion is a slow process, going on through 
years of Christian nurture. So one can 
no more tell when it ends than he can 
tell when the long Arctic dawn ends in 
day, or exactly when the bud beeame a 
flower. But, slowly or suddenly, there 
must be a change in our natural hearts 
defore we are Christians. It is difficult 
to change our external habits. Try to 
break off any little foolish habit, like 
biting your finger -nails, and you will 
learn that terrible power of habit which 
enters into character. But this is some- 
thing more than an external habit; it is 
an inner spirit that must change the at- 
titude of the heart t oward God. It is 
easier to change your home, your friends, 
your business, your associations, even 
your habits, than to change your inner 
treatment of Christ. Your character has 
momentum, it acts almost automatically; 
and it seems as though it were an inner 
personality preventing action. Conver- 
sion is your act. It never occurs in the 
Bible in the passive. The gospel does 
not say, ‘‘Be converted;” but ‘‘Con- 
vert,” ‘“Turn,’’ and when we try to do 
it we become conscious that something 
more than a mere resolution is neces- 
sary; that we must be ‘‘born again;” 
that we must ‘‘become new creatures.” 
This leads us to another difficulty. 

4. This personal decision—made on 
faith and involving a change—must be 
made against our natural inclination. 
(Rom. viii: 7, 8. Rom. vii: 14, 15.) 
Most of the decisions of your life have 
been made because they suited your in- 
clination. It is sufficient to answer for 
them, ‘‘It suits me so.” Here is a de- 
eision you must make because you 
ought to, and no amount of disinclination 
ean excuse delay. Yet the disinclination 
is there. Men are naturally willing to 
accept the rules of the Christian life, but 
not the Ruler; the maxims of Christian- 


alone had faith that 


ity, but not the Master, Christ. Some- 
times men never know their hearts till 
this question of personal religion comes 
up, and they find that they dislike to 
give up their wills, and let God rule 
them. The wicked, natural heart, 
dreads a surrender. Even where there 
are no bad habits, where the young per- 
son has been accustomed to pray, and to 
seek to follow Christian rules, when the 
question of surrender to ‘hrist comes, 
the rebellious and pharisaical heart resists. 
The will is divided against the will, and 
weakened against decision. Sin, not in 
the shape of faults of conduct, of evil, 
low vices, but sin as unwillingness to 
yield to God, is the great secret of the 
difficulty. It costs, to be a Christian, 
often, the surrender of habits that are 
unchristian; always the surrender of a 
will that is u nganctified. 

5. There are, then, in becoming a 
Christian, some difficulties which are gen- 
uine obstacles; but God has taken them 
on himself to solve. God acts when you 
act. You are powerless to make the 
change in your own strength, but if you 
come recognizing your weakness you nev- 
er are left to your own strength. You 
can make the personal decison by faith to 
yield to Christ, and Christ must do all 
the rest for you. There never was a 
soul drawn toward Christ, but by the 
Father; so that every inclination is a di- 
vine invitation. If you see in yourselves 
obstacles beyond your power, you see 
merely what the gospel describes when it 
assures. you that you must be born 
again. The decision the Gospel calls up- 
on you to make is not one to change your 
heart, but to give up your will to Christ, 
to be ruled by him, and to give up your 
idea of self-sufficient strength and virtue, 
to be pardoned and sanctified. The de- 


sire to be a Christian is always 
sufficient reason for believing that 
God is calling you to accept 


his promise and take him at his word. 
This is the serious duty of moments when 
your hearts are tender to truth. They 
are priceless moments, God-given ones 
for changing your hearts. Iron will soon- 
er change its shape without fire, than 
beart change without feeling. HKmotion 
is precious; criticism of truth, a solemn 
possession; seriousness, divinely sent; 
every inner aspiration rising through the 
deadness of your soul, a Fatherly drawing. 
As ashipfiozen in the ice-pack of an 
Artic ocean needs to seize the opportu- 
nity presented by parted ice and open 
water to escape, so you need to seize the 
moment of conviction. The inclination 
to be a Christian comes from God. It 
is not a mere personal whim of the mo- 
ment. And init you have promise of 
aid in overcoming the purely natural and 
sinful difficulties of becoming a Christian. 
Seize it before the frozen sea of your 
callous indifference. closes about your 
soul’ and leaves you helpless, 
Cleveland, O. 


Another Version of Geo. Eliot’s Mar- 
riage. 


I had opportunities, while living in 
Engla:d, to get first-hand testimony in 
regard to the character of Le ves in his 
earlier life, the real facts as to his first 
marriage, in which he was more immoral 
and profligate than his faithless wife was, 
and the truth as to the heart-wretched- 
ness of George Eliot while trying to 
make the best of the mistake into which 
Lewes, by deception, had betrayed her. 
The assertion so much insisted on in 
various quarters, that a rare happiness 
came to George EFot from what is called 
her marriage is as contrary as possible to 
the real truth, which was that, apart 
from her faithful efforts to make the best 
of the case for everybody, she was one 
of the most wretched and suffering of 
human beings. The true story of her 
life has yet to be told. The story that 
has been told for so many years, as to 
Mr. Lewes, never had any truth in it. 
It was first used to cheat George Eliot 
intu a relation which, with any suspicion 
of the truth, her soul would have ab- 
horred; and it has been used ever since 
to make current history tell lies favora- 
ble to Mr. G. H. Lewis. ; 

George Eliot, when it was too late, 
made the best she could of the false 
position into which clever lies had betray- 
ed her; but it was out of her own heart, 
in the great story which is eo largely her 
autobiography, that she said, ‘‘There is 
no compensation for the woman who feels 
that the chief relation of her life has 
been no mere than a mistake. She has 
lost her crown.” The facts which are 
the key to the true life of George Eliot 
I have cn the authority of a lady of the 
highest character, who lived in Lewes’s 
family at the time that his first marriage 
was made ‘‘unhappy,” ina way much 
more damning to the name of Lewes 
himself than to that of his faithless wife. 
The circumstances were such as made a 
clever lie about the situation very easy, 
and on that lie rested the ‘‘marriage’”’ of 
George Eliot with Mr. Lewes. How 
she was betrayed, how she tried to make 
the best of it, aud what her real life was, 
can be made out clearly enough when one 
has the key, from her many reflections of 
herself and Lewes in different aspects in 
fiction, and from evidence which, ia spite 
of industrious propagation of the false 
story, has come to light. 
been no sadder tragedy on the stage of 
recent history than the life of George 
Eliot, and never has a crucified soul 
more purely sought to redeem with 
sweetness of light a life as dark and 
bitter as trouble could make it.—Ed- 
ward ©. Towne in Boston Transcript. 


Convulsing a Congregation. 


The Rev. Dr. Charles S. Robinson 
contributes to the ‘‘Open Letters’’ in 
the February Century, a humorous pro- 
test against ‘‘Artistic Help iu Divine 
Service’’ as too frequently rendered by 
church choirs. In part he says: ‘*‘What 
is the real purpose of the American 
Board, or of any one of our churches, in 
the act of singing in divine services? Is 
it to render a ‘musical thought’ .ade- 


There 


quately, or to give a poetic sentiment 
fitting expression? . . . . 
when I was preaching in a church beside 
the Hudson River, in May, the busiest 
month ot the fishing season, I gave out 
the hymn ‘Jesus, lover of my soul.’ The 
leader set it toa tune which, for the sake 
of some nan’s ‘musical thought,’ repeated 
half of the final line. When I heard the 
first verse, 1 shrank with consternation in 
frightful prospect of the second; for the 
movement ran thus: ‘Oh, receive—Oh, 
receive—QOh, receive my soul at last.’ 
That did no harm, it was simply unneces- 
sary. But the next was awful. When 
I repeat it, it will be supposed a joke, al- 
though I am writing in sad earnest of a 
fact which almost destroyed my service: 
‘Cover my defeuceless head—With the 
shad—with the shad-—with the shad-ow 
of thy wing.’ The whole congregation 
stirred with irrepressible laughter. Must 
we be forced to stand this ?”’ 


Sheridan’s Famous Ride. 


A full-page portrait of General Sher- 
idan is one of the attractions of the Feb- 
ruary Cenlury. It accompanies an ad- 
mirable sketch of his career by General 
Badeau, who compares Sherdian with 
Hannibal. A thrilling account is given 
of the turning-point in the battle of 
Winchester: *‘Sherdian, however, had so 
devasted the vailey that it could furnish 
him no supplies, and he was fifty miles 
from a base. He therefore continued 
his retrograde movement as far as Cedar 
Creek. [From this point, on the 15th of 
October, he was summoned by the Gov, 
ernment to Washington for consultation, 
and during his absence Early determin- 
ed once more to attack the national army. 
The plan was well conceived. . The 
enmy advanced in the night, and before 
dawn surprised and attacked the nation- 
al forces, stillincamp. The army was 
driven back, portions of it in great dis- 
order, six or seven miles. Highteen guns 
were captured, and nearly a thousand 
prisoners, a large part of the infantry not 
preserving even a company organization. 

‘*Sheridan lett Washington on the 18th, 
and alept at Winchester, twenty miles 
from his command. Artillery firing was 
reported early on the 19th, but it was 
supposed to proceed from a_reconnios- 
sance, and at nine o'clock Sherdian rode 
out of Winchester, all unconscious of the 
danger to his army. Soon, however, 
the sound of heavy battle was unmis- 
takable, and half a_ from the town 
the fugitives came in sight with appal- 
ling rapidity. He at once ordered ihe 
trains halted and packed, and stretched 
a brigade of his troops at Winchester 
across the country to stop the stragglers. 
Then, with an escortof twenty, he 
pushed to the front. The effect of his 
presence was electrical. He rode hot 
haste, swinging his hat, and shouting as 
he passed, ‘Face the other way, boys! 
face the other way!’ and bundreds of 
men turned at once and followed him 
with cheers. 

‘* After reaching the army he gave 
some hurried directions, and returned to 
collect the fugitives. He was in major- 
general’s uniform, mounted on a magnifi- 
cent horse, man. and beast covered with 
dust and foam; and as he rose in his stir- 
rups, waving his hat and his sword by 
turns, he cried again and again: ‘If I 
had been here, this would never have 
happened. We are going back. Face 
the other way, boys! face the other way!’ 
The scattered soldiers recognized their 
general, and took up the cry: ‘ Face 
the other way!’ It passed along from 
one to another, rising and falling like a 
wave of the sea, and the men returned in 
crowds, falling into ranks as they came. 
They followed him to the front, and 
many who had fled, panting and panic- 
stricken, in the morning, under Sheri- 
dan’s lead had covered themselves with 
the glory of heroes long before night. 
Such a re-enforcement may one man be 
to an army. 

** A few dispositions, and the battle 
began afresh. But now all was changed. 
The enemy advanced, it is true, but were 
at once repelled, and the national line, in 
its turn, became the assailant. Sheridan 
led a brigade in person, and the enemy 
everywhere gave way. Their officers 
found it impossible to rally them; a ter- 
ror of the national cavalry had seized 
them. The captured guns were all re- 
taken, and twenty-four pieces of artillery 
besides. Sixteen hundred prisoners were 
brought in, and Early repoited eighteen 
bundred killed and wounded. 
thousand made their way to the moun- 
tains, and for miles the line of retreat 
was strewn with the debris of a beaten 
army. Early himself escaped under 
cover of darkness to Newmarket. * * 

‘Sheridan was made a major-general 
in the regular army, as he was informed, 
in Lincoln’s own words, ‘for the personal 
gallantry, military skill, and just confi- 
dence in the courage and gallantry of 
your troops, displayed by you on the 
19th of day October, at Cedar Ruan, 
whereby, under the blessing of Provi- 
dence, yourrouted army‘was reorganized, 
a great national disaster averted, and a 
brilliant victory achieved over the rebels 
for the third time in pitched battl2 witbin 
thirty days. 

‘Tt was just eleven weeks since Sheri- 
dan had assumed command in the Val- 
ley. In that time he had taken thirteen 
thousand prisoners, forty-nine battle flags, 
and sixty guns, besides recapturing 
eighteen canuons at Cedar Creek. He 
must besides have killed and wounded 
at least nine thousand meu, so that he de- 
stroyed for the enemy twenty-two thou- 
sand soldiers. ‘ Turning what bid fair to 
be disaster into glorious victory stamps 
Sheridan,’ said Grant, ‘what I have 
always thought him, one of the ablest 
of generals.’ ” 


Buenos Ayres, January 16th, via 
Galveston.—Great alarm was caused at 
Montevideo by immense tidal waves. 
One caused the death of a woman bather. 
They are attributed to voleanic disturb- 
ance. Each wave was proceeded by a 


dark cloud. 


1, Powerful BOX SUB-BASS; 


2, Double OCTAVE COUPLER, 
which doubles the power of the Organi 
Couples Octaves Kight and Left; 


3, VOIX CELESTE, 
Opens set Three Octave Reeds, giving very 
charming, sweet, melodious tone ; 


4, FRENCH HORN, 


operated in direct conjunction with above seven, bringing forth, at command of the performer, 1. 


Organ, must be heard to be appreciated 


This original Cabinet Organ contains FIVE SETS GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS 


One (1) full Octave Powerful Manual Boxed Sub-Bass Reeds; Sth, Two (2) Octaves or one 
each of Piccolo and Saxaphone Reeds combined. The above Five Sets of Reeds are 
oor original and are covered b 8 pe obtained at the UNITED STATES 


Parlor Organ,with Book, Stooland Music, complete, boxed, 
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5, DIAPASON, 
“Paris” Reeds ; 


6, DULCIANA, 
Powerful Five Octaves Golden Reeds are 
awe open by thisStop; tone, 

yie; 


7, VOX HUMANA, 
which iaitates by a FAN 
WHEEL the Human Voice ; 
10, Zolian; 11, Clarionet ; 12, Ceilo; 13, Vox Jubilante ; 14, 


in full Organs, New Style, No. 700, &c. Money refunded 
with interest at 6 per cent. from date of your remittance, if not as represented after, 
: DANIEL F. BEATTY. 
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J. O. LOW & CO. 


421 Market *Street. 


MIXED PAINTS, 


LINSEED O 
_...COLORS.... 


Illuminating and Lubricating Oils, 


0S” Quotations and Samples on application. 
novl0-m4 


MODEL 


Music Store 
135 MARKET ST., S. F. 


PIANOS, ORCANS, 
SHEET MUSIC, 
—AND— 
Musical Merchandise 


Of every description at Bottom'Prices. 


Agency of the 
CELEBRATED HAZLETON PIANOS 
.... And the.... 
BENHAM UPRIGHT PIANOS; 


which are first-class and medium-price. 


Chas. S. Eaton. A. M, Benham. 


april-lyr 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 


519 Post Street, 


$8 THE BEST, CHEAPEST AND SAFEST 
place on the coast to buy Fine Groceries 
and Family Supplies. Send for ull list. m9-tf 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 


Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUGE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


GS” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 


shipped with promptness, 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter. 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


COWEN, PORTER. & CO., 
Funeral Directors, 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
10oct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO. 


Undertakers, 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


orner of Webb, - SAN FRANCISCO 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
District Telegraph Company’s 


American 
offices. 


Embalming and Preparing 
Bodies for Shipment 
a Specialty. 


ALEX. FLOOD, 
Carpenter & Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 
Jobbing Promptly Attented to, Ete, 
30 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


oct3 - 


gives instant 


Anakesis relief, and is 
an infaliibie cure tor Piles. 
Price $1, at druggists, or 
sent — by mail. Sample 
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$1 virse-ciass SHEET MUSIC FREE 


Ruy fifteen bars of Pobbins’ Electric — ot 
any crocer: cut from ¢ack W Mrs. 
Foxy and Mrs. Enterprise, and mail to us, with fall 
name and address, and we will send you, free of all 
expense, your own selection from the folowing 
list of Sheet Music, to the value of One Dollar. We 
absolutely GUARANTEE that the music is una- 
bridged, and sold by first-class music houses at the 
following prices ; 
INSTRUMENTAL. Price 
Artist’s Life Waltzes, (Kunster Leben,) op. 316, Strauss 
Ever or Never Waltzes, (Toujours ou Jamais,) Waldteu/fel 


75 

75 
Chasse Infernale, Grand Galop, Brilliant, op. 23, Kolling 76 
Turkish Patrol Reveille, . . . . . Krug 85 
Pirates of Penzance, (Lanclers,) . . . D Albert 50 
Sirens Waltzes, . . . . Waldteu/fel 75 
Fatinitza, Potpourri, eo. > Suppe 100 
Mascotte, Potpourrl, + « + « 4udrani 00 
Night on the Water, Iayl, op. 98, Wilson 60 
Rustling Leaves, op.68,Lange 60 
Patience, (The Magnet and the Churn,) - Sullivan 85 
Olivette, ond the Whale,) . Audran 40 
When I am Near Thee, (English and German Words,' Abt 40 
Who’s at my Window, + « « « « Osborne 85 
Lost Chord, . . . . Sullivan 40 
My Dearest Heart, . Sullivan 35 
Life’s Best Hopes, . Meininger 4 
Requited Love, (4 part Song,) . ° e - Archer 85 
Sleep while the Soft Evening Breezes,(4 part )Bishop 28 
In theGloaming,. + «+ « arrison 80 
be True, . . . Vickers 85 
Yree Lunch Cadetse,. + « « Sousa 85 


Pf the music selected amounts to just $1, send only 
the 15 pictures, your name and address. if in excess 
of$i, postage stamps may be enclosed for such excess. 

We make this liberal offer because we desire to 
give a present sufficiently large to induce every one to 

ive Dobbins’ Electric +4 a trial sont enough to 

now just how good itis. If, after trial, they con- 
tinue to use the sore for years, we shall be He me 
If they only use the fifteen: ba etting the dollar's 
worth of music gratis, we shall lose money. This 
shows our confidence. The Soap can be bought of 
all grocers—the music can only be got of us. ee 
that our name is on each wrapper. 

A box of this Soap contains sixty bars. Ang ey 
ouving a box, and sending us sixty cuts of Mrs. Fogy, 
can select music to the amount of $4.50. ThisSoap 
improves with age, and you are not asked to buy a 
useless article, but one you use every week. 
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Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY OCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
Secretaries—Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Claak. ‘lTreasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Sonthern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finsn- 
cial Agent—-Stephen 8S. Smith, office, 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
56 Reade St., New York. 
_ Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 
CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION, 
(Anxiliary to the American Miss, Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President; 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp Street, San 
Francisco) Sécretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
Secretary—HRev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St., 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 


Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. J. O. Means, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. H. C. Hay- 
den, D.D., District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Fimancial Agent, 
408 California street, San Francisco. 
CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SO- 

CIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


Secretary — Rev. Mortimer Blake, D.D.; 
Treasurer — E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, Sabbath-School 
Secretary. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue.. Secretary and Treaturer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco, 


p E N S10 NS for any disability, also to heirs. 
Send stamps for New Laws. 
Col. lu. Attorney, Washington, D. C. 


“The Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Tux Pacirio and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our servicer 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these service: 
are offered grativously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how article 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348, 
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ER RESORT. 


DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE? 


VENHE “OJAI VALLEY” is beautifully situ- 

ated; and asits name suggests is a ‘‘nest 
in the mountains.”” Grand scenery. splendid live 
oak trees, good hunting and fishing. Hot and 
cold springs in the hills. Fine drives and every 
facility for out door enjoyment. ‘The climate is 
dry and invigorating—: pecially adapted to lung, 
asthmatic or nervous troubles. 


THE “OJAI VALLEY HOUSE” 


Is fitted up as a country home; good beds and 
comfortably furnished rooms; well set table, 
and no pans spsred for comfort of guests, 

Parties met with carriage at Newhall, Santa 
Paula, Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura, Los 
Angeles, or any point. 

Address, for map and information, 

F. P. BARROWS, 
Nordhoft, Ventura Co., Cal. 


The COLONNADE 


1212 AND 1214 MARKET STREET, 
(Above Taylor.) 


Recently opened with a stock of FIRST CLASS 
Hats, Cans & Gentlemen’s Furnish- 
Ing Goods. 


Will give you a better value for,vour money in 
HATS, CAPS, SHIRTS, 
HOSIERY, NECKWEAR, ETC., ETC., 
Than any store in the city. 

Call and convince yourself. | 
CEO. W. W. ROCHE & CoO., 
THE COLONNADE, 


i212 & i214 Market St. 


Union Savings Bank, 


Broapway anD NintH STREETs, 
OAKLAND. 


Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve Fund, (Dec.,’79) $33.00. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS ; 


A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, 
John C. Hayes, W. W. Cranes, Jr., 
8S. Huff, RK. 8. Farrelly, 


R. W. Kirkham, 
Chas. W. Howard, 
D. Henshaw Ward 
E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 
J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 

J. WEST MARTIN - - President 


H. A. PALMER, Vice-President 
and Treasurer 


Samuel Woods, 
William Meek, 
Chauncey Taylor, 


ASSETS, DECEMBER S3lst, 1878. 
Notes, secured by mortgages worth 


double the amount loaned - $1,462,730 68 
Notes, Personal securities - 10,685 00 
Bonds - - 99,206 66 
Real estate’ - . - - - 62,828 39 
Cash on hand - - - - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - : - 67,314 00 
Miscellaneous - - - - 1,704 34 


$1,772.991 38 
Due Depositors, Dec. 81st, 1878, - $1.267.530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed or all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the firstof the month succeeding the date of 

temittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returnéd. 

LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 
Estate and Bonds. 


‘PATENTS 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or inthe Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. S. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


Cc. A. SNOW & CO., 


OpposiTe Patent Orrice, Wasutneron, D. 
nov2-tf 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


405 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
Francisco. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID,........ $200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, SEPTEMBER. 30TH, 1883, 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION, 
NEARLY, ......... $900,000 00 
CHAS. A. LATON, JOHN H. WISE, 
Sect’y. Pres'’t. 
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Have Faith. 


A swallow in the spring 
Came to our granary and ‘neath the eves 
¥ssayed to make a nest, and there did bring 
Wet mud and straw and leaves. 
Day after day she toiled 
With patient art; but, ere her work was 
 crown’d, 
Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoiled 
And dashed it to the ground. 
She found the ruin wrought ; 
wa cast down, forth from the place she 
ew, 
And with her mate fresh earth and grasses 
brought 
And built her nest anew. 
But scarcely had she placed 
The last feather on its simple floor, 
When wicked hand or chance again laid 
waste 
And wrought the ruin o’er, 
But still her heart she kept 
And toiled again—and last night, hearing 
calls, 
I looked, and lo! three little swallows slept 
Within its earth-made walls. 
What truth is here, oh, man! 
Hath hope been smitten in its early dawn? 
Have clouds o’ercast thy purpose, trust or 
plans? 
Have faith and struggle on ! 
—[Selected. 


Garfield in London. 


[From a journal of a trip to Europe in 1867, ] 
Sunpay, Aug. 4, 1867. 
Went at an early hour down Regent 


street, across Westminster Bridge, into 


that part of London, called Newington, 
to the Metropolitan Tabernacle of the 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. By good fortune 
we were invited by a pew-holder to take 
seats in his pew in the second gallery, 
and finding our shipmate, Rev. Mr. 
Goodrich, of New Haven, on the steps, 
took him with us. I did not intend to 
listen to Spurgeon as to, some lusus 
nature, but to try to discover what 
manner of man he was, and what was 
the secret of his power. In the first 
place, the house is a fine building, and 
we had a good opportunity to examine it 
while the people were assembling. It 
will seat comfortably at least seven 
thousand people. The popular estimate 
is ten thousand, but seven thousand is 
nearer the fact. The building was two- 
thirds filled before the main doors were 
opened to the public. When they werc 
opened, a great throng poured in and 
filled every seat, step, and aisle to the ut- 
most. At half-paste leven Spurgeon came 
in, and at once offered a short, simple, 
earnest prayer, and read and helped the 
whole congregation to sing Dr. Watt’s 
stirring hymn: 
‘‘There is a land of pure delight.”’ 

For the first time in my life I felt some 
sympathy with the doctrine that would 
reject instrumental music from church 
worship. There must have been five 
thousand voices joining in the hymn. 
The whole building was filled and over- 
flowed with the strong volume of song. 
The music made itself felt as a living, 
throbbing presence that entered your 
nerves, brain, heart, and filled and swept 
you away in its resistless current. 

After the singing, Spurgeon read a 
chapter of the lamentations of Job, and 
\then a contrasted passage from Paul, 
both relating to lifeand death. He ae- 
companied his reading with familiar and 
sensible, sometimes striking, expositional 
comments; and then followed another 
hymn, a long prayer, a short hymn and 
then the sermon, from a text from the 
chapter he had read in Job: ‘‘All my 
appointed days will I wait till my change 
come.” He evidently proceeded upon 
the assumption that the Bible, all the 
Bible, in its very words, phrases, and 
sentences, is the word of God; and that 
@ microscopic examination of it will reveal 
ever-opening beauties and blessings. All 
the while he impresses you with that, 
and also with the living fullvess and 
abundance of his faith in the presence of 
God, and the personal accountability of 
all to Him. An unusual fullness of 
belief in these respects seems to me to lie 
at the foundation of his power.  In- 
teilectually, he is marked by his ability to 
hold with great tenacity, and pursue with 
great persistency, any line of thought he 
chooses. He makes the most careful 
and painstaking study of the subject in 
hand. ‘There can be no doubt that fully 
as much of his success depends upon his 
labor as upon kis force of intellect. He 
has chosen the doctrines and the litera- 
ture of the Bible as his field, and does 
no: allow himself to be drawn aside. He 
rarely wanders into the fields of poesy, 
except to find the stirring hymns which 
may serve to illustrate his theme. He 
uses Bible texts and incidents with great 
readiness and appropriateness, and 
directs all his power, not toward his 
sermon, but toward his hearers. His 
arrangement is clear, logical, and perfect- 
ly comprehensible , and at the end of each 
main division of the sermon he makes a 
personal application of the truth develop- 
ed to bis hearers, and asks God to bless 
it. His manner is exceedingly simple 
and unaffected. He does not appear to 
be aware that he is doing a great thing, 
and I could see no indication that his 
success has turned his head. He has 
the wora-painting power quite at his 
command, but uses it sparingly. I 
could see those nervous motions of the 
hands aud feet which all forcible speakers 
make wher preparing to speak; and also 
in his speaking, the sympathy between 
his body and his thoughts, which con- 
trolled his gestures, and produced those 
little touches of theatrical power, £0 
effective in a‘ speaker. His pronuncia- 
tion is exceedingly good. In the whole 
service I noticed but one mispronuncia- 
tion. He said ‘‘trnsient.”” There ap- 

2ars to be almost no idiom in _ his 
An Awerican audience would 
hardly know he was not an Anrican. 

Every good man ought to be thankful 
for the work Spurgeon is doing. I could 
not but contrast this worsbip with that ] 
a few days ago at Westminster 
Abbey. Inthat proud old mausoleum 
of kings, venerable with years and royal 
pride, the great organ rolled out its deep 
toues, avd sobbed and thundered its 
grand mu-ic, mingled with the intoning 
of the hired singers. Before the assembly 


of rich and titled worshipers sat a choir 
of twenty persons. The choir boys, in 
their white robes, had been fighting 
among the tombs and monuments of the 
nave just before the service began. 
However devout and effective their wor- 
ship may be, it is very’costly, and must 
be confined to a great extent to the higher 
classes. I felt that Spurgeon had open- 
ed an asylum where the great untitled, 
the poor and destitute of this great city, 
could come and find their sorrows met 
with sympathy; their lowliness and long- 
ings for a better life touched by a large 
heart and an undoubted faith. God 
bless Spurgeon! He is helping to work 
out the problem of religious and civil 
freedon tor England in a way that he 
knows upt of. 


Blind. 


One of the most wonderful blind men 
that ever lived was John Metcalf, or 
‘*Blind Jack of Knaresborough,” as he 
was always called. This remarkable 
Yorkshire man lost his eyesight when he 
was a child of six years of age by small- 
pox; but he grew to be not only an ex- 
pert musician and tradesman, but also 
an expert horseman. In athletic sports, 
such as wrestling and boxing, he was al- 
so a great adept, and being, when a full 
grown man, very strong and robust, and 
in stature six feet two, few durst try up- 
on him the practical jokes which coward- 
ly persons are sometimes disposed to 
play upon the blind. 

There must have been something very 
winning about the man, too (says his 
biographer); for the landlord’s daughter 
of the Granby Inn fairly fell in love with 
him, and married him, in spite of the 
opposition of her relatives. When asked 
how she could marry such aman, her 
womanlike reply was: ‘Because 
couldn’t be happy without him. His 
actions are so singular, his spirits so 
manly and enterprising, that I could n’t 
help loving him.’’ 

After all, Dolly was not so far wrong 
in her choice as her parents thought her. 
As the result proved, Metcalf had in him 
the elements of success in life, which, 
even according to the world’s estimate, 
made. him eventually a ‘‘very good 
match’’ 

His surprising faculty as a path-finder 
and natural eugineer gave him both- 
active employment aud local and in- 
ternational fame. One incident, when 
he was a young man, will illustrate how 
well a blind man can find his own way: 
On one occasion, he went with a be- 
lated gentleman to show him along the 
difficult road from York to Harrowgate. 
The road was then full of turns and 
windings, and no better than a track on 
the moor common. Metcalf brought the 
gentleman safe to his inn; and then, for 
the firat time, the traveler noticed the 
appearance of hiseyes. Feeling delicate 
about questioning him directly, he men- 
tioned it to the landlord. 

‘‘Why,” said the landlord, ‘‘didn’t 
you know he was blind ?”’ 

‘‘Blind! What do you mean? 

*T mean, sir, that that man can’l see; 
he’s as blind as a stone.’’ 

‘Well, landlord, this is really too 
much,” said the gentleman. ‘‘Call him 
in.” 

Metcalf was called in. ‘*My friend, 
are you really blind ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, sir,’ said he. “I lost my 
sight when I was six years old.’’ 

‘*Well! weli! had I known that, I 
wouldn’t have ventured with you on the 
road from York for a hundred pounds.” 

‘*And I, sir,’ said Metcalf, ‘‘would 
not have lost my way for a thousand.” 

Blind Jack’s sagacity was such that 
he could tell the character of any ground 
he walked over, and whether a bed of 
stone lay underneath; he could meas- 
ure things accurately by the touch, and 
work the plan of a bridge or causeway 
in his head quicker than any engineer 
could put it. on paper. This led to his 
being largely employed iu contracts, at a 
time (middle of .last century) when few 
English roads were better than  cart- 
paths in the woods; and, in the course of 
his life, he constructed nearly two hun- 
dred miles of excellent highways. 


Happiness. 


Make it a rule, and pray to God to 
help you to keep it, never, if possible to 
lie down at night without being able to 
say: ‘‘I have made one human being at 
least a little wiser, or a little better, this 
day.’’ You will find it easier than you 
think, and pleasanter. Easier, because 
if you wish to do God’s work, God will 
surely find you work to do; and pleas- 
anter, because in return for the little 
trouble it may cost you, or the little 
choking of foolish, vulgar pride it may 
cost you, you will have a peace of mind, 
a quiet of temper, a cheerfulness and 
hopefulness about yourself and all ®around 
you, such as you never felt before; and 
over and above that, if you look for a re- 
ward in the life to come, recollect this: 
What we have to hope for in the life to 
come is to enter into the joy of our Lord. 
And how did he fulfill that joy, but by 
humbling himself, and taking the form 
of a slave, and coming, not to be min- 
istered to, but to minister, and to give 
his whole life, even to the death upon 
the cross, a ransom for many. be sure 
that unless you take up his cross you 
will never hints his crown; be sure that 
unless you follow in his footsteps you 
will never reach the place where he is. 
If you wish to enter into the joy of your 
Lord, be sure that his joy is now, as it 
was in Judea of old, over every sinner 
that repeneth, every mourner that is 
comforted, every hungry mouth that is 
fed, every poor soul, sick or in prison, 
who is visited.—[Charles Kingsley. | 


A negro woman—a cook—of Augusta, 
Ga., has made a bequest in her will of 
$600 to Paine Institute. 


‘‘An’ that’s the pillar of Hercules?” 
she said, adjusting her silver spectacles. 
‘‘Gracious! what’s the rest of hig bed- 


clothes like, I wonder ?”’ 


| Clinging to Christ. 

I must cling to Christ amid all the va- 
ried relations of life. Whatever comes 
to me whileI live in this world must 
not cause me torelax my hold for a mo- 
ment upon him. 
I shall fall into the gulf of ruin, from 
whence there is no escape only as I seek 
to regain my hold upon Christ. It will 
be a poor ehance to let go of him, even 
though I received the whole world in my 
empty hands. If every moment of my 
life could be crowned with the greatest 
earthly joy, if worldly peace and happi- 
ness should constantly cast their cold 
brightness around my path, if I could 
linger all my natural life in the world- 
ling’s garden, it would be a terrible mis- 
take for me to put away Christ and re- 
ceive all the empty happiness that the 
world can bestow upon its votaries. And 
as it is far better for me to cling to Christ, 
even though the world be arrayed against 
me, even though it hates and despises 
me, I had better cling to him though my 
days be dark with shadows and storms 
“like a wild deluge come,’’ even though 
I become a beggar and outcast from so- 
ciety. [had better become a wanderer on 
earth and forever feel the scourgings of 
the world than to let go of Christ and miss 
heaven. Yes,1 must cling to Christ; 
when the days are dark and life’s burden 
heavy, I must cling to his faithful band. 
When my best earthly friends forsake 
me, and cast my friendship aside asa 
worthless thing, I must press closer to 
him whose love is “the same yesterday, 
to-day and forever.”” And he will never 
suffer me to fall or to wander away into 
the shadows as long as I cling to him. 
So I am clinging to Christ, andI will 
never let go his strong arm. I will 
cling to him until the shadows of death 
gather about my _ pathway, and 
vhen I know he will cling to me and 
bear me in eternal triumph to the glories. 
of his undying life.—[Mrs. M. A. Holt, 
in Northern Christian Advocte. 


The Washington Monument. 


The masons stopped work on the 
Washington monument November 24th, 
leaving the shaft for the winter at a 
height of 410 feet. At thie elevation it 
is the loftiest artificial structure on the 
continent, and with very few exceptions 
in the world. It is now almost the exact 
height of the cathedral at Antwerp. It 
is higher than any specimen of Moslem 
architecture, the highest minaret, that of 
the Mosque of Sultan Hassan, at Cairo, 
lifting its highest points only te 282 feet 
above the pavement. The highest bell- 
tower in the world, the Campanile of 
St. Marks, at Venice, is nearly 100 feet 
iower than the present shaft of the mon- 
ument. Of the few works of man which 
ean still look down on the unfinished 
trunk of the monument are the two tall 
chimneys of manufacturing works in 
Glasgow, one 450 and the other 460 feet 
high; the great pyramid of Cheops, now 
450 feet; St. Peter’s at Rome, 455; 
and the Gothic Cathedral at Amiens, 
423. All these will be in turn surpassed. 
by the monument until it towers above 
all the created works of man. Its near- 
est neighbor in the air will be the main 
tower of the new Philadelpbia City Hall, 
which is designed to be 545 feet above 
the pavement, or only 15 feet lower than 
the monument. ‘The ascent of the mon- 
ument is made ina platform elevator on 
which the marble blocks are hoisted to 
the summit. The trip is an interesting 
but not altogether pleasant experience. 
For nine long minutes one is drawn up- 
wards in the cold, dark, damp, passage, 
with nothing to distract the mind from 
the moral reflections which occur to it un- 
der such circumstances. 


Manners. 


There is nothing which adds to a man’s 
success in life, next to honesty of pur- 
pose, as the practice of good breeding 
wherever he goes—on the sidewalks, in 
the buggy, as well as in the parlor. If 
you meet a man who refuses to give you 
half the road or turn out on the sidewalk, 
you may class him as aman _ with no 
sense of justice in his soul. When we 
speak of polite men, we do not wish to be 
understood as referring to one who bows 
low, and takes off his hat to the ladies 
and men of position, but we mean the 
honest face—the man who always carries 
asmile on his countenance, and never 
turns his face away from the poor; we 
mean the man who has a kind salutation 
when he meets you in the morning, and a 
pleasant ‘‘good night’’ in the evening, a 
man whose face is always void of of- 
fense. 


The potato, originally a South Ameri- 
can plant, was introduced into Virginia 
by Sir John Harvey in 1629, though it 
was unknown in some counties of Eng- 
land one hundred and fifty years later. 
In Pennsylvania, potatoes are mentioned 
very soon after the advent of the Qaak- 
ers. They were not among New York 
products in 1695; but in 1775, we are 
told of eleven thousand bushels grown on 
one sixteen-acre patch in this province. 
Potatoes were served, perbaps as an 
exuti¢c rarity, at a Harvard installation 
dinner in 1707; but the plant was only 
brought into culture in New England at 
the arrival of the Presbyterian immi- 
grants from Ireland in 1718. Five busb- 
els were accounted to a large crop of 
potatoes for a Connectieut farmer; for it 
was held that, if a man ate them every 
day, he could not live beyond seven 
years.—|January Century. 


W anted—Fregh air in churches. Venti- 
late, O ye sex'ons! Many of our sanc- 
tuaries are like to the church in which 
Dudley Warner says that he attempted 
to worship, and of which he testifies that 
‘‘the reproduction of the old Gothic is so 
complete that the builders even seem to 
have brought over the ancient air from 
one of the churches of the middle ages. 
You would declare it hadn’t dana in 


two centuries.” 


If I do, that moment. 


MADE HAPPY. 


lightly, and the dirt will disappear. 


done with any other soap or compound. 


invention of the age for 


other soap that 


eruptions and salt rheum. 


ALLISON 


CALIBORNIA ACCENT, J. Y. ROSS, 


The wash-boiler done away with entirely. A small kettle full of hot water will do for a lar 
warm. Fathers, Mothers, Brothers, Sisters, if y 


Should any dirty spots remain, soap those places ag 
to the blue water, using less bluing than usual; then See and hang oar : : 


Fully equal to that great revolutionizer, the sewing-machine. 


EVERY ONE OFFERED THE SAME CHANCE! 
IT COSTS NOTHING TO TEST IT, 


Compared with the immense benefits offered, and no one should pass it by because the promises are so startling. 


A Blessing to Womankind ! 


THE TERRORS OF WASH DAY DONE AWAY WITH ! 
ONE-QUARTER THE TIME OF THE OLD WAY AND NO TROUBLE. 


JUST THINK OF IT. No Boiling, No Rubbing, No Steam ! 


romised. - Read them: 


ge wash, as the water when used needbe only luke 
ou want to make the one happy who does the washing, 
send 12 cents for a sample cake of ‘‘DEATH ON DIKT”’ SOAP to 


ALLISON BROS., Sole Manufacturers, Middleton, Conn., 


If your grocer does not keep it. There is one point to be observed—— 
Soap, but they must be strictly followed in order to secure the benefit 

DIRECTIONS—All we do to our clothes is to put them in a tub o 
touch soiled places; then roll up and put them back under the water. 


the directions must be followed; they are so simple that a child can use the 


warm water; then take out one piece at a time; soap light; be careful te 
Let them remain from one-half to an hour; then take them out, rub 
ain; put back as before; then rinse in warm water; then 
and you will find your clothes cleaner, whiter and sweeter than can be 


There is Nothing else that will do as well as 


“DEATH ON DIRT” 


No other soap or compound making similar claims contains the same ingredients or can do the work so well. 


WOMAN’S EXCLUSIVE BENEFIT, 


If you have been using any other soap or compound making similar claims, the 
proprietors of ‘DEATH ON DIRT” only ask a trial, knowing from hundreds of letters yeecite every sn from iaute whe have been using 


“DEATH ON DIRT” 


It is made from the nicest and purest materials. 


IS BENEFICIAL TO BOTH CLOTHES AND SKIN. 


It makes delicate lawns and prints, bright ribbons and fine laces, look as thou 
and the dirtiest dishes, it removes dirt from paint, in fact, from anything and 


c= DON’T FAIL TO TEST IT +: 


By sending 12 cents for a sample cake by the next mail, if your grocer does not keep it. It costs more than that to get it t but th « 
facturers KNOW you will always use it if you once try it, and then your grocer will keep it. 8 o your but the manu 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING DEALERS IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 


BRO'S, Sole Manufacturers, Midd 


It is the great labor-saving 


HAS NO EQUAL. 


gh just from the store; it purifies and sweetens the odious dishrag 
everything, like magic: it softens and whitens the skin and heals 


letown, Conn. 


123 California Street, San Francisco 


THE 
SINGERS’ WHELGOME. 


Singing Class Book by L. O. Emerson 
is having great success, is in every way ag 
book for the teacher and learner, with the best 
of music, and improved elements. Has receiv- 
ed decided praise from those who have used it 
in their fall classes, and they are quite willing 
to recommend it to all commencing winter 
classes. 192 pages. 100 secular and 50 sacred 
tunes, improved elements, etc., etc. Order it 
with perfect confidence. 


Price 75 cents. 


Cantatas for Societies. 


46th Psalm. (80 cts.)............ Buck. 
Joseph’s Bondage. ($1)...Chadwick. 
Comala. (SO cts.)...... ......... Cade. 
Rebecca, (G5 cts.)............ Hodges. 


Ruth and Boaz. (65 cts.)..Andrews. 
and many others. Also 100 Masses by the 
best authors, containing some of the sweetest 
and best of sacred music. Send for lists and 
descriptions. 

Any book mailed post-free for the retail 

rice. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


MILL FOR P 


OWNERS SEND 


AT 


Jan. 2tf 


THE CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE 


q8 AN ORGANIZATION OF THOSE WHO 
sympathize with Christianity and morality. 


It is unsectarian in its nature, seeking only co- 
operation, not union of the different denominations. 

It is broad in its platform, being limited neither 
by age, sex, color nor ‘‘créed.’’ 

It aims to combine + points of the Y. M, 
C. A., the W. C. T. U., the Evangelical Alliance, 
and the Prohibition Home Protection Party. 

It has four distinctive objects in view, viz: 

Ist. To oppose infidelity in all its forms; 

2d. To elevate the standard of piety in the 
churches; 

3d. To labor in sabbath schools and other juven- 
ile organizations; 

4th. To work for the suppression of the traffic in 
strong drinks and all kindred evils. 

A hearty invitation is extended to all who sym- 
pathize with these objects to join in the work. 

The organization is simple, inexpensive and cath- 
olic in its nature, and should be introduced into 
every part of this and other States. 


For information apply to the Secretary, 
F. H. WALES, Tulare, Cal 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs. tothe Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr 


117 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco. 


TRADE- COPY 
MARK RIGHTS 
PRINTS. DESIGNS 
LABELS. RE-ISSUES 


Send description of yoar invention. L. BinaHam 
Patent Lawyer and Solicitor, Washington D.C 


California Bible Societv. 
REMOVAL! 


HE CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY HAS 
removed its Depository 


From 757 to 749 MARKET ST., 
Opposite Dupont, where it will keep, as usual, 
a full line of the Publications of the American 
Bible Society suited to this coast. 

The Depositaries are the firm of Wood & 
Strickland, who will be pleased to wait on al) 
friends of the Bible Cause and Society. 

All communications for grants of Bibles for 
Mission Sunday Schools and Humane Institu- 
tions, and matters of general interest regarding 
Bible work in California and Nevada, may be 
addressed to REV. JOHN THOMPSON, 

Dist. Sup’t American B. 8., 


p-de27 1352 Franklin St., Oakland, Cal. 
Hand-Book FREE, 
R.S. & A. P. LACEY, 
Patent Att’ys, Washington, D. G, 
HOME 


COFFEE AND LUNCH ROOM. 


509 MONTCOMERY ST, 
Conducted by ladies exclusively. Domestic 
Cooking a Specialty. 

Mrs. Kate S. Hart. Miss Sallie B. Palmer 

OF"Ice-Cream for Sunday-school Festivals, 


Church Socials, etc., etc., on shortest notice. 


WWW 


| 


And Tinners’ Stock 


G OF ALL KINDS 


* 


FOR SALE BY 


xcelsior 


ST.LOUIS, MO 


= 


= 
SSS 


ss 


Sold by GEO. H. MAYHEW & CO. 


SAN FRANCI 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS 


26 and 28 CALIFORNIA‘ST., 


Carry,a Complete Stock of 


Croceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods 
And Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


yaisfaction in Price and Quality Guaranteed, 
mar29 


Watches Cleaned, $1.00 


Glasses, 10 cts. 
All work guaranteed. 
W. A. HAMMOND, 
No. Sixth Street. 
Established in 8. F. for Fifteen Years. 


GENT Our new war book, DEEDS 
OF DARING, by Blue and 
Gray, is outselling all other books. Illus- 


trated circular and terms free. 
FORSHEE & McMACKIN, 
Cincinnati, O. 


wanted. R. A. TENNEY, 
2jan-l1m 20 Sansome Street. 
ed Steam 
Machinery— 
strongest by test—10,000 Pianos 
with all improvements: 1,000 Organs, 
popular system. Agents wanted—Chi- 
cago to New Orleans. VT. M. Antisell Piane 


New Pacific'Coast Map. 
Dry house— 
Buy from Manufacturer and save half. 
Co., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco, 


ELLS READILY EVERYWHERE—Agents 
test improv- 
Best Seasoned wood—Our lumber 
Before buying send for papers, Free 


PIANY, FURNITURE AND 
BAGGAGE, 
JOHN W. FRASER. 


Stand, northwest corner McAllister and Jones 
streets. Residence, 425 Grove street. Rates rea- 
sonable and work entirely satisfactory. We 
recommend him to all our friends. p-a4-tf 


wanted for the ly lar book. 
AG ENTSr ofall the ofthe U.S. 
is one large eleyant illustrated volume. The fastest selling 
in America. Immense profits to Agents. Gvery intelligent pes 
son wantsit. Any one can become a successful agent. 
terms free. BooK Co., Portland, 


my23-tf 


G. M. PEASE, M. D., 
Surgeon, | 


(PRACTITIONER OF 
125 Turk Street, San Francisco. 


Office Hours: 1 to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P.M. 
apr13-tf 


WM. BARTLING. HENRY KIMBALL 


BARTLING & KIMBALL, 
Book Binders, Paper Rulers, 


AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTUBEBS, 


No. 505 OlayStreet, - W.cor. Sansome, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Music, Magazines, &c., Bound in any |Style 
15mar-lyr 


ACENT for Blanchard Liquid Foods. Miss 
E. M. Domett. 314 Ellis St., San Francisco. 
Orders promptly filled. 


7v-lnoy 


Albert G. Nye 


HAS REMOVED HIS 


Fine Art Goods 


From 1033 Market st. to 


MARKET 


Between Third and Fourth Sts., nearly 
opposite Phelan’s Block. 


I shall keep in stock everything new in 


ART NOVELTIES, 


As well 


STANDARD GOODS. 


0S” My prices will always be as lowias any 
dealer for first-class articles. Call and see}my 
facilities for doing business. 


ALBERT. G. NYE. 


W. F. GRISWOLD, 
Dentist 


Has removed to 


PHELAN’S BUILDING 


Rooms 30 and 32, 
MARKET ST., - - SAN FRANCISCog. CAL 


A. M. SIMPSON & BRO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


No. 44 Market St. 
(Junction California.) 
Yard—Howard and Beale Street 
Wharves. 

SAN FRANCISOO, OAL. 

SAMUEL PERKINS, Agent. 


MAPS 

OF EVERY KIND. 

WARREN HOLT, 
413 Montgomery Street 


apr13-tf 


C. HERRMANN FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN@S CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


336 Kearny St., 


Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANCISCO 


The Largest Stock on this Coast 
to Choose from. 
THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES, 


te 
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THE PaciIFiIo: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Jan. 23, 1884. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wednesday, Jan. 23, 1884. 


Taxe Notice —LiperaL OFrrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, sh Il receive four copies of THE Pa- 
orric for one year. THE Pactric is not 
published to make money or pay salareis, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are uot a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


The annual Day of Prayer for Colleges 
and other Institutions of Learning will 
occur (January 24th) to-morrow. As 
far as possible, individuals, households, 
and churches should regard it as a 
privilege to observe such a day. At 
least%all churches may turn the weekly 
meeting for prayer in this direction, even 
if no special meetings are held. There is 
nothing else that we pray for so impor- 
tant as this, except we pray for the com- 
ing of the kingdom of Christ itself. 
Our colleges and higher schools and 
seminaries contain so many. of those who 
will be ;powerful in the] coming years, 
and who may shape great destinies, and 
govern vast issues, that we cannot be in- 
different to the atmosphere they are liv- 
Ing in, and the characters they are form- 
ing as students. Our prayers may 
reach them, though we never meet them; 
and so we all may do a great deal for 
them, and for the world, whose better- 
ment they may iu a large way subserve. 


At the annual celebration, by the Cal- 
ifornia pioneers now living in New York, 
General Sherman made a characteristic 
speech, as one of the guests. Among 
many other things, he is reported to have 
said: ‘‘California is now the sweetest; 
fairest land to live in—yes, even to 
dream about—of any clime on the face 
of the globe. I have seen many places, 
but never found its superior.’’ Refer- 
ring to the present occasion, Sherman 
said: ‘‘Why did you select the anniver- 
sary of the finding of a few lumps of 
gold for your annual dinner? I think 
the true anniversary of California was 
the day when the old flag was raised at 
Monterey, the 7th of July, 1846.” 
Yes, that was an eventful day, and 
fraught with ‘‘destiny,’’ too, when Com- 
modore Shubrick and his men went 
ashore and hoisted the stars and stripes 
over the earth-works on the hill at Mon- 
terey; for,a day or two afterwards cer- 
tain British men-of-war entered: that 
same harbor, with the intention of siez- 
ing the country. Imagine their surprise, 
when they saw the ‘‘star-spangled ban- 
ner’ floating over the scene, and _the 
saucy craft of Shubrick and Sloat floating 
the sea. The weating ‘‘star of em- 
pire” was still our own. To us it 
belongs to make it a better and nobler 
land than our older relations ever could, 


Lin. 


The scheme for a treaty of reciprocity 
with Mexico, which was before the Uni- 
ted States Senate, has failed, by one 
vote, to be ratified. This result we pro- 
foundly regret, because it seems ungra- 
cious on our part not to accept the prof- 
fered favor of that republic, and because 
“we have always, heretofore, had so little 
influence in that direction. The Mex- 
icans have been shy of us, and have 
cherished prejudices against us. Gen- 
eral Grant and others persuaded them to 
make overtures of special friendship and 
neighborly interchange of commodities, 
which we have not accepted. It is 
possible that there were objectionable 
features in this particular treaty, and 
that a better one may be presented. 
Still, the failure of this one is unfortu- 
nate, particularly for us here in Califor- 
nia, and for all those who, in commercial, 
social, and religious ways, have been 
trying to get close to Mexico for her 
good and our satisfaction. Somehow the 
two republics must come toa better un- 
deratanding and a finer feeling. 


We are glad to knowthat a bill is to 
be introduced into Congress, under good 
auspices, for dividing the lands of reser- 
vations to the Indians in severalty. 
This is the right thing to do; after abol- 
ishing the abolishment of the fiction of 
tribal-sovereignty,‘and after the restor- 
ing of exiled tribes or parts of tribes, as 
far as practicable, to the heritage of 
their ancestora, their original homes. Of 
course the lands must be made inalien- 
able, for a generation or two, and the 
owners must be compelled to live on their 
tracts, and to cultivate them, just so far 
as the government is able to do this, and 
until there is advancement enough to 
give the Indians the ballot and all the 
rights of citizenship, in distinction from 
aboriginal rights. 


There is an agitation going on in Amer- 
ican high circles in favor of ‘‘reprisals,” 
as against France, on account of French 


discrimination 
American imports, such as pork and 
other things. Now ‘‘reprisals” are prop- 
erin war time and when public hostili- 
ties are rife, and may have a eort of jus- 
tification in such circumstances. But 
‘‘reprisals” in a time of peace and pros- 
perity, and great commercial interchanges, 
must be quite out of place. France has 
a right to exclude from her borders what 
and whom she will; particularly, if she 
regards such exclusion as a necessity for 
the promotion of health, thrift, morality 
and prosperity. And we have the same 
right to do things of the sort for similar 
reasons—but not in the way of ‘“‘repri- 
sals.”” We should, ‘‘indeed, be glad to 
have all French wines, brandies, and so 
on, shat out of America, but to shut 
them out for the sake of ‘‘reprisals” 
would be but for a season, and then they 
would, most likely, return in a flood, 
worse drugged than ever, and overwhelm 
us with mischief. 


California, the writer returned; and after 
being here some months, he one day met 
a friend in Oakland who said, ‘‘Well, 
have you got a nibble?” ‘*A what?” 
“Have you got a nibble—a place to 
preach?’ What my answer was I do 
notremember, but the question—that my 
friend should ask me if I had just a _nib- 
ble—I, who had never been troubled 
about finding a good pulpit and a large, 
attentive audience. He should have 
asked if I had got a big bite, and would 
accept it, and pull ia the hook and go to 
work in a large church, with an ample 
salary. His question was decidedly 
humbling, and set me to thinking. Sup- 
pose I have ability, and have had a fair 
degree of success in the past, and more 
than one big bite, and yet, in the 
changes of life, with drawbacks here and 
there, I get no more earnest invitations 
with flattering prospects, but only some 
poor, faint little nibble. Shall I scorn or 
despise that and say: If that is all the ap- 
preciation of my worth, I will not work 
at all? What a poor,-foolish mortal I 
should be if thus I said! What a_ poor, 
miserable, lost sinner! He who would 
do great things or else sit idle at home, 


has not the true Christian spirit or life. 


Not thus was the humble, patient, self- 
denying Saviour. Did he travel, foot- 
sore, dusty, hungry and weary, with no 
place to lay his head, over the moun- 
tains and plaina of Palestine, preaching 
from an unsteady boat to poor fishermen, 
or talking to the wicked, ignorant, foreign 
Samaritan woman by the well; and shall 
I refuse to do any humble missionary 
work among the poore:t, weakest, and 
most ignorant of earth? A _ box for a 
pulpit on the street-corner is quite as 
much as our Saviour and Lord usually 
had in the years of his earthly service. 
Away with this pride of place and _posi- 
tion! Behind me, thou Satan, tempter 
and destroyer! let me be eager, whole- 
souled, gladly giving all that God in in- 
finite mercy will give to me of strength 
and ability; to any of the poorest and 
weakest of my fellows, until the hour of 
my departure to that blessed, hoped-for 
heaven, through the blood of the Lamb. 


Dr. Charles Hodge, of Princeton, was 
known to be quite at swords points with 
the theory of evolution as advanced by 
Darwin, and wrote a book against it. If 
anywhere, it might be supposed at 
Prinecton the disposition to dicredit that 
theory would be most decisive. But the 
President of the College of New Jersey, 
having been taken to task by some, be- 
cause he had been reported as assenting 
to some of the positions taken on this 
subject by nearly all acientific men, 
makes answer as follows: ‘‘l am at the 
head of acollege in which I have to 
speak of such subjects. Were I magis- 
terially to declare that there is no evolu- 
tion in nature, and that any one advo- 
cating it is setting himself against Scrip- 
ture, I would place some of my most 
thoughtful students in great difficulty 
and perplexity. They would tell me 
that ia their researches into nature they 
see evolution everywhere, and ask me 
whther they are to give up science or 
Scripture; and some might be tempted 
to abandon their Bible, which they are 
told is inconsistent with late discoveries. 
From the time of my entrance into office I 
have told the young men committed to my 
care that there is evolution everywhere 
in nature, and that there is nothing in 
that evolution, properly explained and 
duly limited, inconsistent with revelation. 
Some of the young men so trained are 
now Professers in our College, and they 
see development in nature, and yet are 
devout believers in the World of God. 
They see God working by development 
in the processes of nature.”’ 


— 


Nothing is more tiresome to a well- 
trained mind than to hear men keep on 
making remarks which are not pertinent; 
or if they are pertinent, there are too 
many of them. When one strikes, let 


or prohibition against | 


After an absence of some time from | 


strike long enough to drive itin. Min- 
isters need to be careful on this point. A 
word fitly spoken has wonderful force as 
well as beauty. But how unspeakably 
flat are even good words when they are 
out of place and out of time. Scripture 
quotations and phrases are what we all 
believe them to be--there is nothing 
equal to them. But when they ave mis- 
applied, they will nigh lose their inspira- 
tion. 


— 


People who do not do anything for the 
conversion of the world amuse them- 
selves by speculating as to the reason 
why the conversion is slow. One answer, 
which, however, is not one that these 
curious people emphasize, is given in the 
remark of a gentlemen who has lately 
been traveling in the interior of China. 
**Before (he says) the gospel can find ac- 
cess to the minds of the Chinese, certain 
difficulties must be removed. ‘If this 
gospel which you bring to us,’ they say, ‘is 
so good, why is it that your people, 
when they come to our country, act so 
badly, and why do your countries send 
opium to poison our people?’ The truth 
is, that no small part of the missionary’s 
time in the interior is spent in trying to 
put a favorable construction upon the 
conduct of foreigners and upon the pro- 
ceedings of Christian countries in China.’’ 

We need not suppose that all the criti- 
cism, just or unjust, is restricted to this 
side of the Pacific Ocean. If China 
sends us many poor specimens ot the 
trades class, the white man’s lands have 
sent some specimens which should make 
us blueh. 


The first great {marine disaster of the 
year has occurred. It is pleasant to say, 
gratefully, that it was not on our shores, 
still it was amid scenes with which some 
among usare familiar. The steamship, 
City of Columbus left Boston last Thurs- 
day, bound to Savannah, with 126 per- 
sons (crew forty-five) on board. At 
3:45 in the morning following she struck 
on a reef outside of ‘‘Gay head,’’ listed, 
half-filled, and fell over, and there lay on 
the rocks at the mercy of the elements, 
which soon carried away all her upper 
works. The passengers had barely time 
to dress themselves and get life-preservers 
on, before the ship fell over and the waves 
swept her clean, carrying over into the 
deep those who had not mounted into the 
rigging. It was-not till day-light that 
rescuers came; and not till noon that the 
last persons were removed. The wiad 
was boisterous, the seas ran high, and it 
was very cold—so cold that several men 
were frozen stiff and fell into the sea be- 
fore help came. ‘The rescuers were full 
of daring and self-sacrifice, and received 
great praise, but only twenty-nine were 
saved. More than three-fourths of all 
on board were lost in the midst of a scene 
that beggars description. It was a sa- 
cred voice that said, long ago, ‘*Pray ye 
that your flight be notin the winter.”’ 
When such a disaster comes, how in- 
stinctively we pray that our voyaging 
‘‘be not in the winter.”’ 


It is not strange that fearful disasters 
occur on the sea. The dangers from the 
elements are very great, and man is igno- 
rant and easy to make mistakes. The 
wonder is when so many ships plough the 
billowy deep, and bear their precious 


burdens on in safety to the desired haven. |. 


How easy it is for the captain to give a 
wrong order, and how many seamen will, 
and usually must, for good discipline, 
obey the order like machines! But 
what terrible consequences result from 
the wrong word of that one man! Did 
Captain Wright last Friday morning 
tell the quartermaster to steer the City of 
Columbus southwest by south, instead of 
southwest by west? That wrong order 
drove that noble ship straight on to the 
rocks. Somebody blundered; and once 
on the rocks, how few of those poor, terri- 
fied, benumbed passengers escaped ! 

We are all to-day out on life’s tem- 
pesuous sea. If we give and receive 
the wrong command and take the wrong 
course, the consequences are terrible. It 
makes a mighty difference which way 
we lay our course, and the man who 
says it does not, is false. The way to 
Savannah and the orange groves of 
Florida, from the cold, frozen north, was 
strait and narrow, but a safe way, if 
rightly kept, under right orders. The way 
from this poor cold world of ours up to 
the lovely plains of that bright heaven 
above, ‘‘narrow’’ and ‘‘strait is the 
gate,’ but if Jesus is our captain and his 
commands are obeyed, we have nothing 
to fear, we shall not be lost. Or, if 
through the carelessness or ignorance of 
man, or his inability to cope with the 
elements, or know some hidden rock, 
sometime on an icy coast, we find the 
strong sbip going on the rocks and our- 
selves buried beneath the cold waves, 
they cannot harm us; nothing can harm 


that soul. It will go as safely to heaven as 


from the soft bed in the warm home on 
the quiet hillside. 


The freshman class at Hartford this 


him strike the nail on the head and only | 


year numbers 185 and at Yale 170. 


Family Prayers. 


Is it true that ia many Christian fam- 
iles on this coast there is no daily family 
prayer? .In some families the meeting 
for this purpose is only on Sunday; bet- 
ter thus than its entire omissien; but how 
much better, together to offer the daily 
sacrifice. But the necessities of business, 
and school, and household duties make it 
impossible to give the time, and to get 
the family together ? If this is so in the 
hurry of the morning, does the same ub- 
jection hold in the evening, when the 
varied labors of the day are ended? But 
it is possible to do all that we ought to 
do, and yet have family prayers in the 
morning. We do not work, and we do 
not need to work so hard on this coast 
as those in the Eastern States. But 
there where the snow is deep to-day, and 
the soil is poor, in how many families the 
morning family prayer is offered! We 
know that there, as here, many excuse 
themselves; but what dear remembrances 
come to many of us of those Christian 
homes where the breakfast was by can- 
dle-light and where the very hardest 
work was done, but where the Bible was 
read and all bowed together in prayer 
every morning. 

Very great help comes from the wife 
and mother in this service. It is hard 
for the man of the hovise to read and 
pray unless his efforts are seconded by 
her who has the timing of the meals and 
the arranging of in-door affairs. When 
she says to one of the members: ‘‘Bring 
the Bible,’’ it is so much easier to follow 
with prayer. Of sucha dear Christian 
wife and mother, in far-away New Eng- 
and, after herdeath, the husband and 
father wrote to his son: ‘‘Nowhere is 
she missed more than at our family 
devotions.” 


It is a good practice for all to have 
Bibles and read. We are apt to enjoy 
that in which alltakepart. A Swedish 
girl was our servant. She was asked 
to read with us in a language which she 
could hardly talk, Mortified and ashamed, 
she half refused, but when kindly urged 
she tried; and how she improved and how 
she loved this privilege; and how it 
bound herto our home. Not a bad 
thing is it to have a good servant love to 
stay with you? How your heart sinks 
when such a one says a word about 
leaving! How many Chinamen have 
learned of Christ and come to love him 
by this meeting together at the family 
altar. How many more representatives of 
this great nation might be won to the 
Saviour and then go back to tell the good 
news to the hundreds of millions at 
home, if Christian families on this coast 
were faithful in family prayer and in 
Christian duties. 


Music at family prayers is a delight- 
ful and profitable part to the service. 
We do not sing enough in our homes. 
It takes but a few moments to sing some 
sweet verse or two, which stays with us 
as we go out into the busy street, or 
which comes to us soothingly and peace- 
fully in the watches of the night. Almost 
any one can learn to sing with practice. 
Sing together, parents, and children, and 
servauts, and you will remember those 
family songs when far away, and they 
will help you to withstand and overcome 
when fearfully tempted and tried. 

Oh, Christians! do not allow these 
years to pass without the daily family 
prayer. Sometimes the father will pray, 
and sometimes the son, and sometimes 
you will both pray. Sometimes, when 
the husband is away, the wife and 
mother will lead; and how proud those 
sons are to help mother carry on the 
service, and how well they remember 
her earnest, tearful prayers in after years. 

Have no stereotyped prayers. 

How often strangers and visitors, in 
these Christian homes where this service 
has been honestly and fearlessly con- 
ducted, have come to see as never before 
the difference between him that serveth 
God and him that serveth Him not, the 
difference between a truly religious family 
and an irreligious one. How can we 
who have so many trials, and home 
truubles, we whose relations are so in- 
timate and who meet in so many ways 
where conflicts are easy, how can we 
hope to live together in peace and love, if 
we do not come and bury our differences 
in humble, united confession around the 
family altar. Let nothing rob you of 
the daily family prayer. 


Crowds of people were out on the 
ocean beach last Sabbath, and crowds of 
people were at the boat-race off the Ala- 
meda wharf, and crowds were at the 
theaters and beer-gardens and on the 
streets, and only little companies in the 
churches. And the rain does not come, 
and we do not wonder that it doos not. 
The strange thing to understand is why 


God gives so many good things to those 
who make so poor use of them. It is 
only because of his infinite love, which is 
t our comprehension. Butif he shall 
withhold some of his gifts, as in times 
ast, because of our sins, we have noth- 
ing to Bay. 


Law for Hackmen. 


Last week a hackman in this city was 
arrested upon a charge of misdemeanor, 
he having overcharged passengers for 
conveying them from a steamboat landing 
to a hotel. We have known other cases 
where the hackman ought to have been 
arrested, and we have no doubt but this 
robbery is going on more or less all the 
time, and usually because travelers 
are ignorant of their rights. We here 
give, for the benefit of our readers, Order 
No. 1611, of the Board of Supervisors, 
which is the law with reference to hacks 
and hackmen in this city. 


Sec. 2. Every vehicle except rail- 
road cars which shall be used ia this city 
and county for the conveyance of persons 
by land from place to place for hire, 
shall be deemed a hackney carriage with- 
in the meaning of this Order. 

Sec. 7. No person shall demand, col- 
lect or receive a higher rate of fare than 
is specified in the following Schedule, to 
wit: 

For a hackney carriage, drawn by more 
than one horse, for one or two persons, 
not exceeding one mile, one and one half 
($1.50) dollars, and for more than two 
persons, not exceeding one mile, two 
($2) dollars; for each additional mile, for 
each person, twenty-five (25) cts.; pro- 
vided that no additional charge to the 
above rates shall be made for stoppages 
for a period not to exceed in the aggre- 
gate ten (10) minutes drive. 

For a hackney carriage drawn by more 
than one horse, for four or a less number 
of persons, when engaged by the hour, 
to be computed for the time occupied in 
going and returning, including deten- 
tion, two ($2) dollars for the first hour, 
and one and one-half ($1.50) dollars for 
each subsequent hour. 

For a hackney carriage drawn by one 
horse, for one or two persons, not ex- 
ceeding one mile, one ($1.00) dollar; for 
each additional mile, tifty (50) cts.; for 
two persons, when engaged by the hour, 
to be computed for the time occupied, 
in going and returning, including de- 
tention, one and one-half ($1.50) dollars 
for the first hour, and one ($1) dollar for 
each subsequent hour. 

No extra charge to any passenger 
shall be made for any ordinary amount 
of baggage. 

Sec. 8. From any landing to any steam- 
boat, or railroad depot, to any point 
within the district bounded by the water 
front, Broadway, Gough and Twelfth 
Streets, shall be estimated not to exceed 
one mile. 

Sec. 9. Every driver of a hackney 
carriage shall at all times keep con- 
spicuously posted within the carriage of 
which he may have charge, in such 
position as to be easily read, the number 
of such carriage, and also a notice show- 
ing the rates of fare which may be law- 
fully charged for the use thereof. 

Sec. 10. Every person who shall violate 
any of the provisions of this order, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and punished bya fine not exceeding five 
hundred dollars, or imprisonment not 
exceeding six months, or by both. 


The Established Church of England 
clings tenaciously to its supposed rights 
and is jealous of any seeming encroach- 
ments. Lately the authorities of the 
University of Oxford nominated 
for an Examiner a very accomplished 
graduate, not of the Church of England 
clergy. This fact raised aa excitement 
at once, and finally the ‘‘Convocation’’ 
of the shire (having a veto power) rejected 
the nomination by a decided majority, 
with a noisy bigotry. The result has 
been to make the Rev. R. F. Norton a 
very prominent figure, and, prospectively, 
one of the most honored men of the times. 
For, the end is not yet. The right- 
minded men of all denominations are 
disgusted"with such partisan narrowness 
and bigotry; and the many who feel 
specially hurt by Mr. Norton’s treatment 
will be sure to push him into high place, 
if not into this particular one, at the first 
opportunity. Partisanship, of this 
mean sort, will do its part to hasten the 
day of disestablishment. 


Most of our readers are familiar with the 
poem ‘Your Mission,’’ which has been 
sung round the world by Philip Phillips 
and has been produced in an illustrated 
edition for the recent holidays. It is 
stated that the author, Mrs. Ellen M. H. 
Gates, a native of Connecticut, now liv- 
ing in Elizabeth, N. J., is a sister of Mrs. 
©. P. Huntington, of the Central Pacific 
and Southern Pacific Railroads. 


That experiment made a few years 
ago, of Dr. Tanner’s, to live without eat- 
ing for forty days, seems a piece of folly. 
But it actually has proved a comfort. 
For Dr.Trumbull says that when his 
party was lostin the desert and hearts 
were terror-struck in consequence, he re- 
called to mind that a man had lived with- 
out food for forty days. Who would 
have supposed that the foolish doctor 
would have been made an inspiration far 
away in the wilds of Arabia. The world 
seems to have use for almost everything. 


The ten-cent, bhigh-toned bootblacks 
in thiscity went for the five-cent boot- 
blacks in Police Court No. 1. the other 
day, having had thirty of them arrested 
for obstructing the streets. But the case 
was dismissed; it was too ridiculous and 


absurd a thing, such aprosecation. And 
so one attempt has failed to keep up 


high prices. 


.and steps in to defend its interest. 


Easy Divorce: Its Causes andEvils. A 
Social Study. 


BY REY. I. E. DWINELL, D. D. 


Il, THE C:USES. 


When we meet such a social tendency, 
we paturally inquire what are the under- 
lying causes of it, the influence at work 
in society to make such a condition of 
things possible. 

1. A fundamental reason is a loss of 
the popular discernment of the divine ele- 
ments of wenn? Marriage, as God 
intended it, is a divinely constituted es- 
tate, altogether unique in kind and qual- 
ity—two in one and one in two—each of 
the parties retaining his or her individual- 
ity, but raising it toa higher plane, 
while freely giving heart, will, self, to 
the other—the estate not made up of the 
sum of the two individualities, but a 
higher unity, differing from the two in 
kind. This high estate may not exist at 
the moment of marriage. It may be 
slowly brought about afterwards. God 
has so constituted our social natures— 
man’s and woman’s—that the matural ex- 
perience of wedlock, where there is no 


natural barrier or wrong in the mar- 
riage itself, no false concep- 
tions of its nature, and where 


the parties are faithful to each other 
and try todo their duty, gradually 
leads the married pair, if they have not 
reached it before marriage, up from the 
position of mere social addition, or mari- 
ital neighborhood, in which the marriage 
ceremony placed them, to the high estate 
of mutual love and devotion and self-sac- 
rifice for which God designed them. In 
many cases, beyond doubt, the true un- 
ion only takes place after the illusions 
and glamour of pre-marital love 
have been dissipated, and the parties 
have reached the sober realities of real 
; yet it takes place. 

ow this idea of marriage as a divine 
constitution, sacred and inviolable, seems 
somehow to have escaped the thought of 
the people; and they think only of the 
human elements put in front and substi- 
tuted for it. These human elements are 
conspicuous and make themselves felt. 
They are such as these: the motives for 
marriage, the acquaintance made in quite 
a human way, the mutual liking springiag 
up on a basis of nature, the offer and the 
acceptance altogether on the social level, 
the arrangements and the wedding as if 
only men and women were involved in 
the affair. This human and earthly cast 
thrown over the transaction hides from 
view the deeper, divine process by which 
two hearts, two wills, two livesare rilently 
mysteriously to blend into one—-a social 
erystallization more ‘wonderful than the 
process by which carbon becomes changed 
to diamond, or particles of earth and air 
are taken up into the substance, the bloom 
aud fruit of a tree. But in proportion as 
this is the prevailing popular sentiment, 
and the divine idea of marriage is slurred, 
and the human element put in front, the 
bonds of marriage become weak, and 
subject to easy rupture by human capnice, 
for not only, in that case, is there the 
natural fragility of a mere human com- 
pact, but persons united in wedlock un- 
der such a conception of the relation are 
not in a favorable condition to have their 
hearts unconsciously won to the true high- 
er estate. 


2. Of the same nature and tendency te 
easy divorce is the influence of the popu- 
lar prominence given to marriage as a 
civil institution. In addition to the fact 
that marriage is a divine union, actual or 
possible, taking place before or after the 
initial rite, it is also a creature of the 
State. The State has an interest in it, 
The 
laws take it up and regulate it, prescribing 
certain steps for its performance, and giv- 
ing the whole proceeding quite a civil 
aspect. Now, whenever a divine insti- 
tution is alsoa_ civil institution, and 
the civil institution has flexible forms, 
that often receive modification and bend 
this way and that, the divine side, after 
awhile, is likely to be overlooked, 
and the human side only be 
thought of. Thus marriage after genera- 
tions following generations have been leg- 
islating upon it, seems to many people to 
have no stronger bonds than those the 
State imposes. The whole relationship 
drifts down to the civil plane, and the 
public slowly become ripe for any modifi- 
cation of the law regulating marriage 
that may be demanded. And while in 
the order of nature and providence civil 
marriage is designed merely to be a hu- 
man casket to hold the divine jewel, the 
casket is so made, in many cases, as eas- 
ily to drop out the jewel, or not readily 
receive it, and to be itself thrown away 
with little trouble. As in Pharaoh’s 
dream ‘‘the ill-favored and lean-fleshed 
kine ate up the well-favored and fat 
kine;” so the civil institution of marriage 
devours the divine institution, and pre- 
pares the way for easy divorce. 


3. Another influence adverse to the 
permanence of marriage is the undue ex- 
altation of individual liberty. No close 
observer can fail to perceive that there is a 
lessening of respect for authority, and 
growing restlessness under civil restraint, 


the people. Law has stretched the net- 
work of its complications and applications 
over the community to meet the various. 
circumstances of society, but has weak- 
ened the power of its grasp on the indi- 
vidual will. There is more law about a 
man, but itis farther off, as when one 
passes from the enclosure of prison-walls 
to the enclosure of a race-track. Indi- 
viduality now claims large ranges moral- 
ly, and chafes under reatrictions of liber- 
ty in that @irection. The tendency in 
law is to throw off such civil shackles. 
Accordingly, what may be called moral 
legislation has slowly been falling into 
the back-ground for years, except in 
cases where society out of sheer necessi- 
ty makes from time to time a violent and 
spasmodic movement against some one 
insupportable social evil, which is at 
once & moral and a civil , as intem- 


perance. It is quite in the line of this 


a larger demand for individuality among 
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general tendency, of letting every one 
have things in his own way morally till the 
result becomes intolerable to society, 
that there shuuld have sprung up a de- 
mand for freer divorce, and that the 
demand should be granted. The spirit 
of the age in this under-swell of liberty 
has been: Let those who do not wish to 
live longer together part, and let them 
go into full liberty with the blessing of 
the law. 

4. Again, it can not be denied that 
there is not a little Free Love doctrine 
at work in society. It is not often 
acknowledged. It does not reach the 
digaity of an open system or ‘a _philoso- 
phy. It is not general enough to be 
called a social influence; but it lurks in 
society and influences many. It takes 
the form of a feeling among coarse and 
lustful natures that mutual passion some- 
how has on it the divine imprimatur, and 
that if it happens to ran across the barri- 
ers of society, the worse for the barriers. 
Society in such cases must be held te be 
in the wrong, not those whos have been 
set upon by this electing love, and drawn 
together. Of course, it is the doctrine of 
devils; but there is much of the doctrine 
of devils in the world. There is more of 
this apotheosis of lust working in de- 
praved hearts, leading them not merely 
to apologize, but to glory in their shame, 
than ie supposed: The doctrine in this 
form does little harm; it is too repulsive, 
too putrid. But when it takes the form 
of pity for those who find themselves un- 
happily mated, and shift off their com- 
panions by due process of law to assort 
themselves anew with parties already 
selected; and when this pity passes over 
into approval and justification, the doc- 
trine becomes dangerous. It is this 
spirit, in its attenuated and disguised 
from, which among other influences has 
assisted in modifying divorce laws, and 
made them easy for those who desire oth- 
er matriages. In some instances bills 
have been introduced in legislatures in 
this country—as in one case in France— 
general in form, but desigued to open the 
door out of wedlock to individual parties, 
and facilitate the way for a new marital 
assortment. The Free Love influence thus 
acts, far in advance of its owa acknowl- 
edgment, a8 an unperceived solvent of 
the intrinsic sacredness and inviolability 
of marriage, and causes many to regard 
the laws guarding it to be mere forms 
without adhesive substance. 

5. Again, there isin our day a per- 
ceptible weakening of the old social ties 
bindiog the different groups of individuals 
together in the community. Family ties 
are not so compact and unbroken as they 
once were, in consequence of the removal 
of some of the members to distant places, 


or the breaking up of the early 
home and the migration of the 
family. Circles of friendship do not 


remain so close and warm. Societies are 
more variable in their membership, and 
the society bonds are weaker. Society 
itself, everywhere, is pierced and pene- 
trated with foreign ivfluences, making it 
less homogeneous, less united, less co- 
herent. In such a condition of things, 
no community quite at rest, individuals 
coming and going, many persons all the 
time in a state of feverish unrest with 
the old social restraints thrown off and 
the new ones not felt, it is not strange 
that the marriage tie should become 
weaker, with the other eocial ties, and 
that iudividuals should be stepping 
through it, as they are through so many 
other social ties, with little hesitation. 
The unrest in marriage is only one symp- 
tom of the far broader and deeper gen- 
eral unrest of modern society. 


G6. Moreover, the fact that many mar- 
ried people have no home, and live in 
boarding houses and hotels, insensibly 
opens the way out. The home is the 
natural center and support of domestic 
feeling; and they have no domestic at- 
mosphere about them, none of that sep- 
arate, quite, common life together, which 
is necessary for the growth of the high- 
est and purest of mutal devotion. They 
are brought too much under the influence 
of the promiscuous associations of public 
' places, the gossip circulating in such 
circles, the sensational stories and 
amusements which pander to unoccupied 
minds, the stimulus of high living with- 
out the necessity of work, and the con- 
stant temptation of desiring to please 
other eyes than those within the sacred 
circle of wedded love; and consequently 
the process of a true marital knitting of 
hearts goes on poorly. Too often, alas, 
it goes on cross-wise, and in an unlaw- 
ful fashion. The modern manner of 
living adopted by many has much to do 
with the frequency of the breaking up of 
families. 

Moreover, the changed condition of 
families after marriage not unfrequently 
weakens the affectional bond. Some 
families lapse from a condition of com- 
fort and hope into the grindings of pov- 
erty through misfortune, or their own in- 
discretions or irregularities and vices; 
perhaps become wanderers, roving from 
place to place without feeling in the new 
homes either the restraints or helpful in- 
fluences of society. In such cases, there 
may be a cross-fire of blame and accusa- 
tion for the common troubles which slow- 
ly consumes the fibers of the bond, and 
it is only necessary to submit it for a 
moment to the flame of the ccurt to have 
it fall in two, like a thread stretched 
across the blaze of a candle. On the 
other hand, while the larger proportion 
of divorces are undoubtedly among those 
who have little social standing or re- 
sponsibility, there is a class of divorces 
that spring from the influence of sudden 
prosperity and unaccustomed social ex- 
altation. If the parties have come up 
from a very different position, from the 
Btrugsles of poverty to wealth and 
luxury, there is often such self-conceit 
and pride, arrogance and personal de- 
mands, ia the one or the other, or both, 
as to make them cold and exacting and 
difficult to get along with in their domes- 
tic relations; and as they no longer feel 
dependent on each other, and know, if 


‘they should henceforth go in different | 


ways by the decree af the judge, they 
can each have enough of the common 
fortune to make them independent, and 
able to secure another matrimonial ad- 
venture if they wish it—even if it is not 
already planned—they may fall apart into 
theopposite frigid zones, find a pretext, and 
the judge say yes. If social degradation 
often burns out domestic love, social ex- 
altation sometimes freezes it out. 


Home Missionary Bal. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


Letter from Rev. N. F. Cobleigh, Gen- 
eral Missionary for Eastern Oregon 
and Eastern Washington. 


Watt, W. T., Jan 15, 1884. 


Dear Pactric: I have delayed com- 
plying with your request to furnish some- 
thing for the ‘‘missionary column,” on 
account of the pressure of work in vari- 
ous directions. I have been engaged 
in my new work four months, and have 
traveled 1,900 miles, 950 of this with my 
team. I have visited various points and 
have preached and lectured 45 times, 
besides doing various other kinds of 
work. There is a vast amount that 
needs to be done in Eastern Oregon and 
Washington. New towns are springing 
up in many directions. I will not at- 
tempt to tell all about the work in one 
letter, but will give an account of one 
trip which was made soon after the 
revival of the Eastern Oregon and Eastern 
Washington Association at Dayton, 
Dec. 4—6th. 

The meeting at Dayton was quite help- 
ful tothe church. I started December 
12 to go with my team to Eadlicott (a new 
town on the branch of the Northern Pa- 
cific which runs from Palouse Junction to 
Colfax) and arrived at Dayton at twenty 
minutes past six in the morning. In 
about an hour [ began my lecture which 
I had promised to give in the Congrega- 
tional church. The next day I drove to 
Texas Ferry on the Snake river, a distance 
of 21 miles. There bad ‘been no preach- 
ing there for mouths, if ever, so I visited 
the families and preached in the hotel 


parlor inthe evening. The next day I 


drove to Endicott, 35 miles beyond. At 
the ferry I yelled for half an hour to make 
the ferryman come and take me across. 
There was a chance for patience. At 
Endicot I had labored some before, and 
December 18th organized a church, and 
on Dezember 23d the public services were 
held. I shall never forget how the Lord 
blessed us all with his presence. 

Delegates were present from the 
church at Colfax, one of which(Dr. Bun- 
nell) gave the right hand of fellowship. 
] preached the sermon and gave the ad- 
dress. Monday, Dec. 24th, the Sabbath- 
schoo! had a Christmas tree and exercises, 
which was a very pleasant affair. The 
town is a year and a half old, and is in 
avery pleasant region. Dec. 26th, at 
3p. M.,I1 started home. It had stormed 
for two days, raining some aud snowing 
part of the time, so that the roads were 
full of water and snow. I drove till 
quarter to nine iv the evening, and then 
drove up toa house to see if I could 
stop over night. ‘There was a dog as 
large as an ordinary bear, who barked 
furiously at me, which waked up the 
head of the household, who came to the 
door and said, ‘‘ Where have you been 
all night?”’ He would not keep me, so I 
journeyed along down one of the long’ 
canyons which abound in this region. 
Occasionally I would see a band of horses 
feeding on the tall bunch grass. At mid- 
night I came to a bachelor’s house. I was 
kindly received, while the bachelor swore 
considerably about the man who would 
not take me in. 

At 1:20 l retired. About 4 the slats 
began to come out of my bed, which 
rather disconcerted Morpheus. ‘The next 
moraing | started before breakfast, as 
there were signs of a storm, and drove 
seven miles to the ferry, and took break- 
fast after twenty-one hours of abstinence. 
I did not complain of indigestion. At 
the ferry I was told that Owenby and 
Elfus bad escaped from jail at Walla 
Walla the nigbt before. They were 
murderers. ‘‘If they meet you they 
will take your team,” said a man who 
was looking after them. I was to drive 
through an uninhabited region for six 
miles, but I went right along and did 
not see them. They have since been 
taken. One was so frozen that he has 
since died, and the other will be hung 
to-day. It takes an hour to get out of 
the valley of the Snake River on to the 
height beyond, but there isa view which 
can not be described. North of there 
snow could be seen, but there was none 
close by. The river could be seen run- 
ning ina channel which is very deep, 
while on each side ledges which seemed 
to have been cut out smoothly by the 
river, ages ago, and near by canyons of 
every variety, formed as if by some art- 
ist’s hand, made a picture upon which 
one delights to gaze. Beyond, eastward, 
the Blue Mountains, half covered with 
trees and the other half with snow, form- 
ed a picture which no artist can paint. 
At night I stopped with friends, and the 
next day, passing farmers who were 
plowing and harrowing, I came in sight of 
Walla Walla just before the sun went 
down. It was Thursday night, and Sat- 
urday I must start away again. 


Mooneysville is the newspaper name 
for a lot of shanties erected by squatters 
out on the ocean beach, at the end 
of the new railroad. There bad whiskey 
is sold, and the law thus far is defied. It 
remains to be seen whether law or poli- 
tics will continue to triumph. I[t is a 
question, we are ashamed tv acknowl- 
edge, whether being politicians them- 
selves, and in with  office-holders, 
these squatters may not continue to hold 
the fort and deal out their poison and 


slay their victims for some tims to come. | 


Religious intelligens, 


Pacific Coast. 

The Bay Conference will bold its next 
meeting with Bethany church, io this city 
on Monday and Tuesday, Feb. 4th, and 
5th. The churches of San Francisco, 
Alameda, San Mateo, Santa Clara, Santa 
Cruz and Sonoma counties belong to this 
Conference, and each church is entitled to 
representation by pastor or acting pastor 
and two delegates, with one additional 
delegate for every 50 resident members 
in excess of 100. 

GrorGE Morris, Registrar. 


At the Club last Monday, Rev. Dr. 
Holbrook presented the subject ‘‘The 
Prayer Meeting, its Method, its Use and 
its Efficiency.” 


At tbe next meeting of the Monday 
Club, Mr. P. A. Haven will present his 
theory of Biblical Interpretation. 


Rev. Dr. Barrows of the First church 
and Rev. T. K. Noble of Plymouth 
church in this city, exchanged pulpits 


last Sabbath morning. 


Sunday evening Dr. Barrows preach- 
ed a sermon to young men, on ‘‘Jonah at 
Ninevah.’’ Rev. Dr. Beckwith, at the 
Third church, also discoursed on ‘‘Jonah 
on the way to Ninevah.” 


Rev. T. K. Noble preached in the 
evening, ‘‘Paul and Agrippa.’’ 


_ At the Mariner’s church very good 
and well attended services are held. The 
subjects of discourse last Sabbath were 
‘Bringing Tithes into the Storehouse,”’ 
and ‘*Will a Man Rob God?” 


Rev. Herbert Macy of the Fourth 
church preached on ‘‘The power of the 
Tongue,” and at night his subject was 
‘The Joy of the Lord on the Recovery 
ofthe Lost Sheep.” In the afternoon 
Brother Macy delivered an address at 
the Old Ladies’ Home. 


Rev. T. T. Frickstad finds his work 
among the Scandinavians increasing in 
interest. 


Rev. A. Williams preached twice in 
Welsh last Sabbath in this city, and in 
the afternoon preached at the Sailors’ 
Home. 

The meetings at the Firat church, Oak- 
land, last week, were of a very interest- 
ing character. They are being contiuued 
this week. On four evenings they will 
be union meetings with the First Pres- 
byterian church. 


At West Oakland Rev. W. 
preached Sabbath morning on 
Words.” At night his topic was 
Faith of the Canaanites.”’ 


Rev. Dr. Holbrook filled the pulpit in 
our church at Woodland. His morning 
subject was ‘‘Praying for the Peace of 
Jerusalem.” Atnight he preached on 
Saviour’s Problem—W hat advan- 
tageth it a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his soul.” 

Mr. W. C. Merrill, born in Andover, 
Mass.,a graduate of Ambherst College 
and now a Senior in the Pacific Theolugi- 
cal Seminary, and who was in business in 
Sacramento for ten years, has been 
called to the pastorate of our church in 
Sacramento. 


Rev. C. A. Savage preached at Sacra- 
mento last Sabbath, and Rev. Dr. Benton 
preached at Berkeley. 


The week of prayer was observed by 
the church at Cloverdale, the meetings 
were well attended. At the last com- 
munion, Jan 6th, ten persons united with 
that church by letter. 


Rev. D. F. Taylor of Rocklin says: 
‘‘We are continuing our prayer-meetings 
every night for an indefinite period, as 
some good is being done ak souls are 
being converted.” 

The First Congregational Church of 
Portland, Or. (Dr. Frederic R. Marvin, 
pastor), is putting in its new organ which 
is said to be one of the finest on the coast. 
The instrument will be thrown open to 
the public at a concert to be given under 
the auspices of the Ladies’ Society of the 
church. Itis the work of Hook, Hast- 
ings & Co., of Boston. 


The Willamette Association of Congre- 
gational churches held a meeting at Alba- 
ny, Or., Tuesday and Wedneeday, Jan- 
uary 17th and 18th. We _ hope to 
receive a report of the same for our 
readers. 


The Santa Barbara Union (W. C. T. 
W.) are holding gospel praise meetings 
at their coffee rooms under the efficient 
leading of Miss Alice B. Huse, who has 
recently been appointed State Superin- 
tendent of Juvenile Work, for Southern 
California. 


Dr. Frederick R. Marviu has been 
delivering a series of sermons on ‘*Mod- 
ern Spiritualism.’”’ This church (First 
Congregational of Portland, Or.) was 
filled to its utmost capacity, and full re- 
ports of the discourses appeared in the 
daily papers of the city. The First 
Society of Progressive Spiritualists hired 
Masonic hall and held an indignation 
meeting, at which both Dr. Marvin and 
the Christian religion were denounced in 
unmeasured terms. 


Watta, W. T., Jan 12,1884,— 
We are having April weather, and in 
turn may expect January weather in 
March or April. It is thought by 
fruit-growera, a few warm days wiil 
give the finishing stroke to the balance 
of fruit trees which survived last year’s 
freeze. The Week of prayer was observ- 
ed with full houses, all the churches 
uniting. The Spirit of the Master was 
present, in a remarkable degree. On Jan- 
uary 14, evangelical services will com- 
mence at the Methodist church. 


Other Denominations. 


“SPRESBYTERIAN.—Increased congrega- 
tions are reported at Santa Monica, five 
additions to membership and extensive 
improvements in church building. At 
Placerville, the work moves on encourag- 
ingly. The new church at Nordhoff 
was dedicated January 6:h.——The 
coner stone of the new church at San Ber- 
nardino was laid recently. 


Frear 
‘Our 


MeEtTHopist.—The work of Rev. T. 
H. Woodward at Santa Rosa is very 
higbly spoken of. The church is being 
repaired, painted and otherwise im- 
ante At Santa Maria there have 

n eighteen accessions since Confer- 
ence. Rev. C. P. Jones of Sonora 
reports accessions to the church and a 
promising outlook. The San Buena- 
ventura church was dedicated on the 
13th inst. | 

MetHopist, Sours.—The week of 
prayer in Chico is reported as resulting 
in a revival. Rev. Dr. J. C. Sim- 
mons has been received most cordially 
at Chico. Large congregations and 
good interest are reported at Red Bluff. 

Baprist.—Rev. ©. L. Fisher has 
preached his Farewell sermon at Santa 
Clara, and the Rev. I. D. Wood will 
supply for a while. The Pomona 
church received five new members at the 
last communion. Increased congre- 

ations and interest are noted at St. 

elena, under the pastoral work of Rev. 
J. 5S. Bromley. Bev. W. T. Fleenor 
has accepted a call to the Trinity church 
in Oakland. 

Curist1an.—Professor J. Derham 
goes from College City to Washington 
to be Professor of Languages and English 
Literature. Mrs. L. F. Luse has re- 
cently organized an Auxiliary Missionary 
Society in Oakland. 


The Ruling Passion. 


‘‘The yearning of my heart—my sole desire, 
That like the sheaf of Joseph stands upright, 
While all the others bend and bow to it.”’ 

— LONGFELLOw. 

It is a question of great practical in- 
terest and moment to each of us, ‘‘What 
ismy Ruling Passion?” The lordship 
of character ia in thie sceptre. All other 
sentiments, convictions and purposes pay 
allegiance to this monarchy. We may 
demonstrate in many avother direction 
with more or less of zeal and energy, 
but whea this supreme proclivity asserts 
its will it controls the iseue. We are in 
reality what we are in this sovereign 
passion; and the genuine tiot and bent 
of our character are not revealed till this 
supremacy is tested. Judged by much 
that our lips utter and our bands perform, 
we may be pronounced of one type and 
cast of manhood—and our portrait thus 
drawn be considered accurate, while the 
expression that gives out the true inward 
vitality waits its occasion to be revealed. 
We cannot come in upon the controlling 
force of our being till we have the key to 
this throne-room of the heart. 

And it is as important that we should 
comprehend this royalty within us, as it 
is that we should kuow whether we are 
true to Right and Duty. It is very like- 
ly, it may quite often occur, that we 
ourselves should not discern this in- 
dwelling sovereignity. We may think 
ourselves, prevailingly, of one variety of 
temper, and one supremacy of aim, when 
to the eye of Omniscience the opposite is 
true of us. Indeed, our friends and neigh- 
bors may read far more clearly than we 
do this record of our mental and spiritual 
exercises, 

The disposition that shapes and tinges 
our inward identity may be as legible to 
our associates as the features of our face, 
while there is no mirror that reflects it to 
our vision. They may wonder that we 
are so blind where they see so well. Can 
there be a more important study for our 
daily diligence than this problem, What 
is my Ruling Passion? 

We may well watch carefully to see on 
which side we are most sensitive; what 
gives us chief gratification; what is our 
sharpest self-denial; for what issue we 
are most willing to endure sacrifice and 
hardship. We may put definite ques- 
tions to ourselves, and tax our ingenuous- 
ness to make honest answer. 

Is our personal convenience of greater 
moment to us than the accommodation of 
another? Do the table bounties excite 
our eager anticipation? Do we crave 
the relish and effect of stimulating 
drinks? Are our natural features, or 
our costume and oulfit matters of our 
chief solicitude and our most brooding 
consciousness? Is our standing in social 
life, as regulated by our personal popu- 
larity, our financial endowment, or our 
ability and taste in entertaining, a point of 
chief concern? Does any reflection upon 
our good name stir up our bitter ani- 
mosity ? Are we so wedded to order and 
system that we warmly resent any dis- 
turbing interposition? Are any of the 
indulgences of flesh or spirit which are 
legally or morally interdicted, targets for 
our keen desire? So we may start out 
faithfully upon our self-queries. 

And, oh, may we fiod that that which 
is first and foremost with us in all the 
realm of desire and acquisition is—love- 
supreme to our Divine Master, and love 
impartial to our earthly neighbor. . 

L. 8. 


Cram’s World Atlas isa book well 
bound, on heavy paper, in cloth; size, 
large quarto, 12x14 inches, and of 132 

ages. It has ninety maps, with statis- 
ical charts showing the size, population, 
area, religion, railroads, commerce, 
wealth, debt, military and naval 
strength, ecc., of the various countries, 
and of our States. A good atlas is an 
exceedingly valuable book in the store 
and in the home. Mr. Cram seems to 
have crammed into this one about every- 
thing that can possibly be needed, and 
Mr. R. A. Tenney, 20 Sansome St,, has 
put it into the market at the very low 
price of $5. Its excellencies and price 
will give it the preference over other high- 
priced atlases and it undoubtedly and 
deservedly will havea large sale. 


Wm. H. Vanderbilt owns $47,050,000 
in United States registered four-per-cent. 
bonds, a draft for the interest on which 
is mailed to him quarterly from the 
Treasury. The interest on these bonds 
amounts as follows: per annum, $1,882,- 


$156,883,33}; per day, $5,156.16; per 


hour, $214.84; per minute, $3.58. 


000; per — $470,500; per month;- 
,883, 


By PETER HENDERSON 
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SEEDSMEN & FLORISTS, 
35 & 37 Cortlandt St., NEW YORK. 


A Prayer. 


BY 8. C. B. 


Oh, Thou who dwellest in heaven high, 
And yet on earth art very nigh, 

To all who at Thy mercy seat 

Lay their burdens at thy feet; 

Earthly sorrows cares and griefs, 
Lighten by Thy prompt relief. 


Send us messages of light, 

Grant us knowledge of the right; 
Accept our hearts, so often praying 
Keep us Lord from ever straying; 
Strengthen in temptation’s hour, 
Hold us by Thy mighty power. 


We, Thy creatures here below, 
Little of thy goodness know; 
Blind when trials doth assail us, 
And Thy sweetest mercies veil us 
To the fact that they are sent 

As blessings in disguise are meant. 


At the 39th Anniversary and Reunion of 
the Alumni Association of the State Normal 
School at Albany, N,Y., on the 27th ult., Hon. 
Addison Gibbs, ex-Governor of Oregon, and 
one of the graduates, delivered the oration. 
Subject—‘‘The Great Northwest, or Thirty 
Years by the Sunset Seas.’’ The following 
hymn, written for the occasion by Miss M. C. 
Bennett, a graduate, was sung at the 
close of the exercises by the six hundred 
graduates there present: 

PARTING HYMN. 
Melody: ‘‘Nearer my God to Thee.”’ 
Sadly the parting hour soon will draw nigh, 
Joys, like the fragrant flower, live but to 
die; 

If all our greetings be joyous, and pure, and 
free, 

Blest will the parting be, e’en though we 
sigh. 


May we in wisdom’s ways ever be found; 

In noble deeds our days richly abound. 

If, when our lives are past, in heaven our 
homes be cast, 

‘*Well done,’’ be heard at last, how blest the 
sound! 


Father of truth and might, guide us in love, 

Safe to the realms of light, Thy home above. 

Then we'll again unite, in songs of pure 
delight; 

In heaven where all is bright, rest in Thy 
iove. 


Mr. Walker, Superintendent of the 
Pacific Iron and Nail Company works in 
Oakland, has furnished the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics with the following interest- 
ing particulars conceruing it: ‘The works 
started operations on the first of last 
May, the company’s capital being $450,- 
000. Goods to the value of $400,000 
have been manufactured since the works 
opened for business, and $100,000 have 
been expended for labor. The greatest 
number of hands employed at one time 
was two hundred and fifty, the average 
number being two hundred and twenty 
men and one hundred boys. During the 
time wages have been reduced ten per 
cent, which occasioned the strike. The 
average wages for skilled laborers was 
$4.50 per day, ordinary labor, $1.75 and 
boys $1, wages being paid semi-monthly. 
Mr. Walker states that the hands em- 
ployed represent about two hundred 
families. 


A friend has sent us the Tenth Annu- 
al Hawiian Almanac. This is a great 
book fora small country, containing a 
large amount of information about the 
Sugar Kingdom. Any one who pro- 
poses to visit these Islands should first 
look over the Almanac for 1884 and 
learn what it contains concerning this 
Kingdom. The resources of these Islands 
must be abundant to maintain Royalty 
and keep up so expensive a government. 


MARRIED. 


Fagg’s Ranch, Lin- 
coln, Jan. 13, 1884, by Rev. D. F. Taylor, 
Frank Herbert Fowler to Miss Belle J. 
Fagg, both of Lincoln, 


The proprietors of the ‘‘ Home” Coffee 
and Lunch Room, 509 Montgomery St., 
have recently made arrangements to fur- 
nish ice-cream for socials, avniversaries, 
Sunday-schools, etc. Their ice-cream 
is made of the best material, and guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. Give them a 
call. 


’ Carroll & Tilton, 873 Market St., will 
give you good trades in clothing and fur- 
nishing goods. We know from experi- 
ence. Try them. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
This powaer never varies. A marvel of purity 
ones and wholesomeness. More economica 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com 
petition with the multitude of low test, short 
weight, alam or phosphate powders. 
Sold only in cans. YAL Bagine Powosr Co 


160 Wall S New York. 
A-feb21| Paco 


NORTHUP & PARSONS, 


ADVERTISING 


PURCHASING 


Agency. 
532 Clay Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 
CALIFORNIA CHRISTIAN ADVOOATE. . (Methodist) 


(Presbyterian) 
(Congregational) 
PactFic METHODIST............. (M. E. South) 


Advertisements Inserted in any Paper 
Throughout the Coast. 


e will purchase any article you 
may need at the very lowest 
price. Cive us a trial, and be con- 
vinced. Send money by P. O. Order, 
Draft or Express. 


NORTHUP & PARSONS. 
Diuck Time and Cheap Fares 


TO EASTERN AND EUROPEANJ{CITIES 
vrA the Great Trans-continental All-rail Router, 


CENTRAL PACIFIC R. 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
Railway Lines in the East. 
CONNECTING AT“ 


New York and New Orleans 
with the’several Steamer Lines to 


ALL EUROPEAN PORTS. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 


attached to Overland Express trains. 
THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS 


are run daily with Overland Express Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Third- 
Class cars. 

0S Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application 
at the Company’s Offices, where passengers 
calling in person can secure choice of 
eutes, ete. 


LANDS 


Nevada, California and Texas, 


For sale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to, or address, 
W. H. MILLS, JEROME MADDEN, 
Land Agent, Land Agent, 
C. P..R. R. Co., 8. P. R. R. CO., 
San Francisco, 
H. B. ANDREWS, 
Land Commissioner, G H. & 8. A. Ry. Co., 
San Antonio, Texas. 


A. N. TOWNE, T. H. GOODMAN, 
General Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


DR. SMITH’S 
C V 


PAIN KILLER 


Healing Remedy 
IN THE WORLD. O 


C SOLD EVERY WHERE ; 
P.0.Box 2271 S.F. Car. Lb 


“en 


for 


Sixteen-Volume edition of Appleton’s Amer- 
ican Encyclopedia. Cost $96. Will be sold 
for $75. Also, large Four-Volume editicn of 
Johnson’s Encyclopedia. Cost $64. Will be 
sold for $45. Both magnificent works. Apply 
to Nortaur & Parsons, 532 Clay St.. 8. F. 


HOUSE AND STORE 


WINDOW SHADES. 


Decorating and Lettering a Specialty 
H. E. BULLIVANT & CO. 


Factory and Salesroom 739% Market Street, up 
stairs, San Francisco. 3loct*3m 


Wanted. 


We have ready for delivery a fine line of new 
and popular subscription books of superior 
merit, many just published. Liberal induce 
ments offered to energetic parties, ladies or 
gentlemen. Steady employment guaranteed. 
Full varticulars given upon addressing A. L. 
Bancroft & Co., Subscription Department, San 
Francisco, Cal. tr-8 


The Colton Dental Association. 


Phelan’s Building, Rooms 6 to 11. 


Gas specialists. Positively extract teeth with- 
out pain. Over 10,000 references. Es 
lished in 1863. Also perform all other 
operations in Dentistry. 


DR. CHARLES W. DECKER. 


Burnham’s Abietene. 


Our attention has been called to the remarkable 
curative powers of Burnham's Abietene. Itis nota 
compound, but a pure distillation from a peculiar 
kind of Fir Balsam. It is one of Nature’s remedies. 
Used both internally and externally. As a specific 
for Croup it stands without a riva!, and does away 
with the nauseating effects of hive syrup and emet- 
ics. Cures colds, coughs, sore throat. rheumatism, 
neuralgia- kidney troubles, etc. Used as a Liniment 
for bruises, burne, stiff joints, sprains. poison oak, 
etc ,it has vo superior. For sale by d uggists and 
dealers generally. For circulars and testimonials of 
its merits address WM. M. HICKMAN, Druggist, 
Stockton. Cal. 
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THE 


PACIFIC: 


San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Jan. 23, 1884. 


THE OTH ER WORLD. 


It lies around us like a cloud, 
A world we do not see; 

Yet the sweet closing of an eye 
May bring us there to be. 


Is’s gentle breezes far our cheek; 
Amid our worldly cares 

It’s gentle voices whisper love, 
And mingle with our prayers. 


Sweet hearts around us throb and beat, 
Sweet helping hands are stirred, 

And palpitates the veil between 
With breathing almost heard, 


The silence—awful, sweet and calm— 
They have no power to break; 

For mortal words are not for them 
To utter or partake. 


So thin, so sOft, so sweet they glide, 
So near to press they seem, — 

They seem to lull us to our rest, 
And melt into our dream. 


And in the hush of rest they bring 
e1sy now to see 

How lovely and how sweet a pass 
The hour of dzath may be. 


To close the eye, and close the ear, 
Wrapped in a trance of bliss, 

And gently dream in loving arms 
To swoon to that—from this, 


Scarce knowing if we wake or sleep, 
Scarce asking where we are, 

To feel all evil shrink away, 
All sorrow and all care. 


Sweet souls around us! watch us still, 
Pass nea’ er to our side, 

Into our thoughts, into our prayers, 
With gentle heiping glide. 


Let death between us be as naught, 
A dried and vinished stream; 
Your joy be the reality, 
suffering life the dream. 


—-[ Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Capri and Its Blue Grotto. 


BY ELLEN M. FOGG. 


SorRENTO, March 12, 1883. 


I hear from home that you are having 
ice and snow and intense cold, and the 
slippery sidewalks are perilous to limbs 
and life. How different it is here! Yet 
it is cold. Sunny Italy is not so cloud- 
less and warm as you fancy. I never 
suffered so much with the cold in my 
life as I have the last winter in Italy, al- 
though the weather was really no colder 
than it is in Boston in October. But it 
is because the houses here are so cold. 
We, in America, have warm rooms and 
earpeted floors, and whatever the temper- 
ature is outside—within, it is a tropical 
clime. The Italians, on the contrary, 
shiver in marble palaces, with bare stone 
floors, large, rattling windows, immense 
-rooms that would make three or four of 
ordinary size, and only a little fireplace 
in one corner, that will hold no more 
than two tiny sticks of wood not bigger 
than my arm. Fancy trying to heat a 
room like that with an October ora 
November sunshing! That is what the 
Italians do, and if your room is on the 
northern side of the house, where a ray 
of sunshine never enters, what can you 
do but shiver? Yet the grass is green, 
the roses are bluoming, and the orange 
trees are laden with golden fruit, which 
we gather from our garden every day. 
We have been storm-bound here in 
Sorrento ten days. It has rained 
every day, has blown a_ hurricane 
every night, and though our hotel 
(the Lorelei) stands high upon a 
rock, several hundred feet above the bay, 
it shook like a leaf. The thunder and the 
lightning, too, were terrific. All this, with 
Vesuvius directly opposite only a few miles 
distant, thowing up continually a tremen- 
dous. volume of flame and smoke. It 
was impossible to sleep, and I thought if 
we ever got out of Sorrento, it would be 
a happy escape. Such were the nights. 
At intervals, during the day, the rain 
would cease and the sun shine, and the 
moment we saw the slightest opening we 
would hasten out upon an exploring expe- 
dition. The,scenery at;Sorrento, trom the 
heights and beyond the town, is very 
beautiful, but the town itself is nothing, 
except that it is the birthplace of Tasso. 
The only walks are through long, narrow 
lanes, with walls at least eight feet high, 
so that they confine you and make you 
feel like a prisoner. I never could imag- 
ine why they built such massive stone 
walls here, unless it might be to protect 
the orange groves and shield them from 
these tempestuous winds. There is noth- 
ing to occupy or interest one in the town 
but the shops of Sorrento wood-work, 
and these are very attractive. Nobody 
wants to stay here more than two or three 
days, yet we have been captives ten 
days, because there is no railroad here- 
and the drive to Castellamara, to which 
we are bound, is along the shore, with 
most wild and magnificent scenery, and 
should only be taken in an open carriage 
with bright sunshine. Therefore we 
wait, knowing that. in the end ‘‘all things 
eome to him who waits.’’ ‘The first day 
after our arrival here the morning was 
bright but the sea was rough, and we 
decided to undertake Capri and the Blue 
Grotto. The Italians are cautious,and do 
not put out their if boats there are any 
indications of bad weather. Our host 
thought it extremely doubtful about the 
Blue Grotto, but said the steamer would 
probably start from Naples for Capri, and 
he would take us out to meet it. Let 
me tell you how we got there. First, 
we descended to the beach from the gar- 
den, down one of those steep, stone 
strircases, 80 common in Italy, winding 
around and now and then closed in, 
forming a sort of dark cavern. They 
are very tiresome and disagreeable, and 
travelers are more worn out in Italy go- 
ing up and down stone steps, than by 
anything else. 

Having reached the bottom, we sat 
down on a stone on the beach to watch 
the approach of the steamer. As soon 
as itcame in sight, we each singly— 
there were five of us—walked up a bend- 
ing, unsteady plank, and got into a row- 
boat, and went out over half an hour’s 
distance to meet it. We mounted up 
into it with some glight difficulty, but it 
proved to be a very comfortable boat, and 
the sail was delightful. In about an 
hour we reached the Blue Grotto. Here 
we had to get into small row-boats, 


sea is never smooth about the Grotto, 
and to-day it was unusually rough. The 
entrance is only wide enough for one 
boat, and not high enough to stand up- 
right, so that the boatman has to manage 
with greatest care and skill. My friend 
and I lay down fiat in the bottom of the 
boat, and rode in on top of a wave, the 
boat dashing against the side of the 
rock; and as the wave went down it 
splashed over us, giving me, who was 
uppermost, a wetting, which is more 
amusing in the retrospect than it/ was 
enjoyable at the moment. It was only 
fora moment, however, and the boat- 
man shouted that all was right. We 
rose up from the wet and dirty floor, and 
sat on seats that were neither dry nor 
clean; but what did we care for that, 
when our eyes opened to such a rare and 
marvelous sight! The water outside 
the grotto is a deep indigo blue, and very 
turbulent. Within it is a lighter, brighter 
blue, calm as a summer lake, and the 
walls of the Grotto look like lapis lazuli; 
there is room fora dozen boats to row 
around, and it has the singular effect, 
also, of making everything within it look 
blue. It is like a scene of enchantment. 
Indeed it is a most wonderfu! freak of 
nature, and is said to have been dis- 
covered accidently by a few fishermen. 
As we rowed around, and I saw boat 
after boat coming in, each with the same 
struggle, I thought how like an allegory 
of life itis! The rough and stormy sea 
without—the narrow, difficult entrance 
to the Grotto—and then the marvelous 
quiet and beauty within—life, death, 
paradise ! The boatman will not let you 
remain long, however, and we soon re- 
turned to the steamer, and went on our 
way to Capri. We had to take row- 
boats again to go on shore, and then 
were obliged to mount to some height, 
not much below the clouds, to get our 
lunch. Capri looks like a great rock 
thrown up from the sea. There are a 
few little houses on the shore, but the 
hotels and villas are built like the eagles’ 
nests, as high upon the cliffs as possible. 
Donkeys, however—poor, patient, long- 
suffering brutes—are always waiting to 
carry you up as high as you wish to go. 
Hotel de France had been recommended 
to us as a most delightful and attractive 
house; but nobody told us that it was 
away up above all the other hotels by a 
most steep and difficult ascent, and that 
the only way to get from one room to 
another was by going out of doors and 
walking into long windows that opened 
upon the verandas. I did not ascertain 
what the house was before it was convert- 
ed to its present use; but such was the 
discomforts that one of the party and my- 
self decided to return immediately, so we 
ate a hurried and horrid lunch, found a 
forlorn old carriage after walking half 
way down, and the carriage-road, wind- 
ing along by the sea, gives superb views, 
of the grandeur of which we had no con- 
ception when we ascended by the mule- 
path between two high walis. I was 
sorry not to stay and ascend to higher 
heights, to the ruins of the villas of 
Tiberias, which he built for the gods, and 
to go down on the other side to see the 
coral workers; but there is no end of 
things to see over here, and one soon 
finds that one cannot see everything, for 
even a lifetime would be too short. We 
were very glad, however, that we return- 
ed, for a storm arose in the night, which 
has not yet abated sufficently for any 
boat to start from Naples, and the rest 
of our party are storm-bound at Capri, 
as we are at Sorrento. As I have to 
spend most of the time here in expedients 
to keep warm, and cannot write with 
gloves on, my letters are very few, and, 
like my fingers, very much benumbed. 
But I must not forget to tell you of the 
poor women I saw in Capri, carrying 
large trunks from the boat-landing up 
those steep hills to the hotel. It is 
amdzing how they do it! Apparently 
young women, and not remarkably large 
or strong, would walk up easily with 
good-sized traveling trunks on their heads, 
and they seemed as merry as if they 
were performing some athletic feat for 
pleasure. The condition of the women 
here, however, is not such as it should 
be ina Christian country. They seem 
to be mere beasts of burden, and while 
yet young they lose all their freshness 
and beauty. It may be that these heavy 
weights upon the head, which they begin 
to carry so early, flatten the brain and 
render them stupid. They are always 
at work, while the men are lounging 
about in idleness, and both in rags, but 
always picturesque.—|Frank  Leslie’s 
Sunday Magazine for February. 


Of Dr. Murray, who has lately been 
appointed Surgeon-General of the Army, 
the following incident is related: In 
1850, General Sherman, then a young 
lieutenant, was stationed at Monierey. 
Returning thither on one occasion from a 
visit to San Francisco, he was attracted 
by the continuous crying of a child at a 
ranch on the road. He inquired the 
cause, and learned that the mother and 
her friends had done all they could for 
it; but, as they were too poor to buy 
medicines or send for a doctor, they bad 
given up all hope, and sat waiting for 
the poor little creature to die. Ashe was 
traveling under orders, he had to push 
ahead with all rapidity; but, on his arri- 
val at the fort, he related the incident 
with a great deal of animation and some 
pathos in a mess-room. Dr, Murray, 
then a young assistant surgeon, listened 
with his heart in his eyes, and with the 
ardor of youth volunteered his services. 
He was given permission to go; and, 
hastily preparing for the journey, he rode 
seventy miles on his charitable mission. 
He was rewarded by the recovery of his 
patient, and the pleasure of reporting at 
the garrison the good news of his suc- 
cessful and unselfish enterprise. 


| The first steel rail rolled in this country 
was rolled in 1865 at Chicago. It cost, 
in preliminary experiments and outlay, 


only two being allowed in each boat. The | 


preferred to those of Europe. 


$500,000. American steel rails are now 


Praying by Machinery. 


The Rev. James Gilmour, the author 
of the interesting book ‘‘ Among the Mon- 


gcls,’’ gives the following account of the 
prayer-mills of the Buddhist Mongols. He 


Says: | 
‘Nine out of every ten Mongols you 
meet will have rosaries in their hands, 
and be rapidly repeating prayers. The 
efficacy depends not on the meaning, but 
on the repitition of the prayer. Itis not, 
properly speaking, praying at all, but 
‘repeating charms.’ But mouth-repeti- 
tion is a slow process, and to expedite 
matters a praying-wheel has been in- 
vented, into which are put a large num- 
ber of printed prayers, the wheel is 
turned round, and by this simple act ail 
the prayers sembdined in the machine are 
supposed to berepeated. This is a won- 
derful acceleration. The wheel is fitted 
on to a handle, which a man can easily 
hold as he walks about; and thus it 
comes that men may be met with, exam- 
ining their cattle, or going from one place 
to another, whirling their prayer-wheels 
allthe time. In some tents there is a 
stand in which is placed.a large wheel, 
bearing about the same relation to the 
hand-wheel as a family Bible bears to a 
pocket Bible. A thong is fixed to a 
crank, the inmates take their turn in 
pulling it. If a wrongly-timed pul 
sends the cylinder turning backwards 
according to the Mongol idea it makes sin 
in place of merit. In one house | saw a 
wheel placed over the fire and driven by 
the upward current of hot air, after the 
manner of a roasting-jack. A common 
form of the praying-wheel is a windmill 
set on a lofty pole high above the tent. 
When a strong northwest gale springs up 
the machine goes whirling round; and 
the poor Mongol, as he shudders at the 
tempest, is comforted by the thought 
that the blast is performing a Jot of pray- 
ers for him. Sitting in a tent once, | 
heard behind me a curious clicking noise, 
and, looking round, found a_praying- 
wheel going by machinery. The master of 
the house being a mechanical genuis, had 
bought an old clock ina Chinese town, 
taken out and rearranged the spring and 
wheels, and made them drive a cylinder 
filled with prayers. When he got up in 
the morning he simply took the key, 
wound up the clock-work, and then the 
thing made prayers for the whole estab- 
lishment. He that is too poor to buy a 
hand-wheel or a wind-mill gets a prayer 
flag—a piece of common Chinese cotton 
cloth printed over with Tibetan charac- 
ter—fastens it toa pole, and sets it up 
near his tent, believing that every time 
it flutters in the wind all the prayers on 
it are repeated. Not only at tents, but 
over stone cairns on the hill-tops, these 
flags abound. The cloth is coarse, the 
printing rude, wind and rain soon make 
havoc of its appearance; but there it is, 
and there it flutters, bleached and ragged, 
long after the weather has removed every 
trace of letters. Large temples have 
sometimes large praying-wheels, broad 
and high, filled with sacred books, 
shrines and idols. Pilgrims come from 
long distances, assemble round the wheel, 
lay hold of its handles, and, with ‘A 
long pull, a strong pull, and a _ pull all 
together,’ by their united strength, drag 
the creaking fabric round, and believe 
that each one who has helped has ac- 
quired as much merit as if hehad read 
all the books, repeated all the 
charms, and worshiped at all the 
shrines contained in the wheel. 

The thing would be laughable were 
it not too serious a matter by far for 
laughter. The worshipers really believe 
that this charm-repeating and wheel- 
turning and flag-fluttering makes merit 
which cancels sin. They live in this 
belief, and they die with this lie in 
their hands. This idea, too, is the cause 
of much sin. Believing, as he does, that 
this merit cancels sin, a Mongol aims not 
at leaving sin and being holy, but at 
providing for plenty of merit to counter- 
balance his sin, and thinks that the more 
religions he is he can afford to sin the 
more, just as the man who has most 
money can afford to spend the most. 


— 
— 


Friendly Spiders. 


Spiders have often been celebrated, 
both in history and folk-lore; and many 
a prisoner has beguiled the weary hours 
of his captivity by making a pet of a 
spider. The Mohammedans  venerate 
the spider on account of the legend that 
one of them saved their prophet by spin- 
ning a web in front of the cave where he 
lay co. cealed from hisenemies. Accord- 
to a rabbinical tradition, a spider did a 
like service to King David, when hiding 
from the pursuit of Saul, by spinning her 
web across the mouth of the cave in 
which he was hiding; and Saul, thinking 
no one could be within, passed on. A 
similar fact is related inthe ‘* Acta Sanc- 
torum’’ of St. Felix, during the Decian 
persecutions, who, having passed a band 
of his persecutors without their recognizing 
him, and having even been asked by them 
if he could tell them where Felix then was 
(a question he did not deem it necessary to 
answer), turned aside and crept through 
a hole in a ruined old wall, across which 
a friendly spider lost no time in spinning 
a lovely web, which entirely covered the 
opening. Quickly discovering their mis- 
take, his persecutors retraced their steps 
in search of him; but their pursuit was 
fruitless, as they passed his hiding place, 
not deeming it possible that any one 
could have penetrated an aperture 80 
closely covered by a spider’s web.— 
[ Month. 


The statue of Harriet Martineau in 
the old South Church, Boston, was 
unveiled last month in presence of a 
large audience, mostly ladies. Address- 
es were made by Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Wendell Phillips, and William 
Lloyd Garrison. The statue cost nearly 
$15,000, which has been entirely sub- 
ascribed by female admirers of Miss Mar- 


tineau. 


My dog bounded before me. 


The Sparrow. 


I returned home from the chase, and 
wandered through an alley in my garden. 
Suddenly, 
he checked himself, and moved forward 
cautiously, as if he scented game. I 
glanced ihe the alley, and perceived a 
young sparrow with a yellow beak and 
down upon its head. He had fallen out 
of the nest (the wind was shaking the 
beeches in the alley violently), and la 
motionless and helpless on the ground, 
with his little unfledged wings extended. 
The dog approached it softly, when 
suddenly an old sparrow, with a black 
breast, quitted a neighboring tree, 
dropped like a stone right before the 
dog’s nose, and, with ruffled plumage, 
and chirping desperately and pitifully, 
sprang twice at the open grinning mouth. 
e had come to protect his little one at 
the cost of his own life. His little body 
trembled all over, his voice was hoarse, 
he was in an agony,—he offered himself. 
The dog must have seemed a gigantic 
monster to him. But, in spite of that, 
he had not remainded safe in bis lofty 
bough. *A power stronger than his own 
will had forced him down. The dog 
stood still, and turued away. It seemed 
as though he also felt this power. I has- 
tened to callhim back, and went away 
with a feeling of respect. Yes; smile not! 
I felt a respect for this heroic little bird, 
and for the depth of his paternal love. 
Love, I reflected, is stronger than 
death and the fear of death; it is love 
alone that supporis and animates all.— 
[Tourgenieff. 


Godliness consists not in a heart to in- 
tend to do the will of God, but in a heart 
to do it.—[Jonathan Edwards. 


How full or how empty, our lives de- 
pend, we may say, on Providence. Sup- 
pose we say, more or less improvidence. 
—|Bovee. 

Thou wilt never be inwardly religious, 
unless thou pass over other men’s mat- 
ters with silence, and look especially to 
thyself. 

Booth’s Theater, converted into a ware- 
house, is to have a marble tablet, under 
a bust of Shakspere, showing that once, 
and for a few years, it was devoted to the 
drama. 

A vessel lately brought twenty-six 
hundred tons of iron ore from Greece to 
Philadelphia for the Pennyslvania Steel 
Works. This ore came from the island 
of Seriphos. 


A species of cactus is made a source of 
profit in Florida. The juice makes a 
pleasant beverage, the fibre is converted 
into rope, and the trunk, the pith being 
removed, makes good pails. 


The Chicago Railway Age states that 
during the present year 6600 miles of 
main railway tracks have been laid in the 
United States at a cost of about $165,- 
000,000. The total number of miles of 
railway in the country is now about 120,- 
000. 

Second Assistant Postmaster-General 
Almer reports that postal services have 
been placed on 5,000 miles of new rail- 
roads from July 1, 1883, to December 
15, 1883. The increase has occurred 
mainly in the southwestern and western 
portion of the country. 


It is alleged that a Western man who 
had taken his daughter into a Chicago 
dry-goods store was asked by her, as she 
caught sight of the elevator, ‘‘What is 
that, pa,—that thing going up and down 
with the sofies in it?’ and that the 
father replied, after a long, calm, and 
careful scrutiny, ‘‘It’s a telephone,—-the 
first I ever seen!” 


‘‘How do you like the squash pie, 
Alfred ?’’ asked a young wife of her 
husband a few days after marriage. 

‘*Well, it is pretty good, but”’—“But 
what? I suppose you started to say 
that it isp’t as good as that which your 
mother makes.”’ ‘Well, yes, I did in- 
tend to say that, but’’—‘‘ Well, Alfred, 
your mother made that pie, and sent it 
to me,”’ 


An amusing marriage ceremony oc- 
curred at Stanley on Sunday. A couple 
presented themeelves: and the minister, 
somewhat confused, proceeded to unite 
them. Speaking to the woman, he said, 
‘*Do you take this man to be your hus- 
band ?” etc., and turning to the man, he 
said, ‘‘Do you take this woman to be 
your husband ?’’ and the man answered, 
without seeming tc know the difference, 
“Yes,”’ 


The late Deacon Stephen M. Edgell, 
of Pilgrim Congregational cburch, St. 
Louis, who during his life-time wasa 
large benefactor to Drury College and to 
other objects, has left by his will the fol- 
lowing bequests: To the American Home 
Missionary Society, $25,000; to the 
American Board, $10,000; and $5,000 
each to the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, the N. W. E. Commission and 
the Congregational Union. 


_ The common ministerial vulgarity of 
advertising sensational subjects for their 
sermon is well set off in the story of a 
man who said to a minister whom e 
was visiting: ‘‘I am glad to make your 
acquaintance. I had conceived a prej. 
udice against you. Your neighbor 
preached on ‘How Jonah felt when the 
whale swallowed him,’ and on ‘Where 
Samson got his foxes,’ and on ‘What a 
woman will do when she gets mad,’ and 
on ‘A little man who was too much for 
a big one,’ and I thought you were all of 
the same sort.”’ 


A converted actress, Mrs. Neilsen, of 
Norway, is attracting great attention in 
Sweden by reading sermons and speaking 
in Methodist chapels and public halls. 
She began by reading Mr. Moody’s 
sermons; and, being an excellent reader, 
she did not la¢k audiences. Lutheran 
ministers opened their churches to her 
until they ascertained that she was 
‘identified with the Methodists —then they 
shut their churches against her. She is 
suid to have the approval of all the Meth- 


odist ministers, and to be doing an ex- 
cellent work. 


DR. C. McLANE’S 


Celebrated Liver Pills 


_. In offering to the public Dr. C. McLane’s Cele- 
brated Liver Pills,asa remedy for Liver and Biltoue 


Compt, we presume no logy will be 
needed. The great prevalence of Liver Comptainé 


and Biliouse Diseases af ali kinds throughout the 
United States, and particularlyin the West and 
South, where, in the majority of cases, the panen® 
is not within the reach of a regular physician, re- 
quires that some remedy should be provided that 
would not in the least impair the constitution, and 
yet be safe and effectual. Thatsuoh isthe cnarac- 
ter of Dr. C. McLane’s Liver Pills, tnere can be 
no doubt, The great success which has:invariadly 
attended their use, will, we be sufficient te 
convince the most incredulous, It has oeen ous 
sincere wish that these Pills shoula be fairly 
tested, and stand or fall by the effects producea. 
That they have been so tested and that the result 
has been in every respect favorable, we call tens 
of thousands to witness who have experienceé 
their beneficial effects. 
DR. C. McLANE’S LIVER PILLS 
are not held forth or recommended, (like most of 
the popular medicines of the day), as univer 
carealie, but simply asa specific for Liver Com- 
plaints, and those symptoms connected with a de» 
state of that organ. | 


THE ONLY GENUINE 


McLANE’S PILLS, 


Are the Dr. C. McLane’s Liver Pills, 
PREPARED BY 


FLEMING BROS., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. 

Two scholarships, yielding $150 each, per 
year, are now available for such as bring the 
necessary qualifications. 


Hopkins Academy, 


OAKLAND, CAL., 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - 


Classical, Literary and English Courses. 
Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Telegraphy taught. 
Send for Circular to 


p-se20-tf H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


PRINCIPAL, 


Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
BENICIA, CAL. 


A Homer ScHooLSror Youna 


HE THIRTY-SECOND YEAR OF THIS 

Institution begins August 1, 1883. It will 

continue upon the original plan and with the 
same corps of teachers. 


For catalogues and information‘apply to 
PROF. P. PIODA, Principal. 


The Harmon Seminary, 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies. 
ONDUCTED BY REV. 8. S. HARMON 
/ and MRS. F. W. HARMON, for the last 
10 years Principals of Washington College. 
The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 
The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 
The next term will begin January 3, 1884. 
For other information, address 


S. S. HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., 8S. F. 
p-J ne7-tf 


Snell Seminary! 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
568 Twelfth St., Oakland. 
tor Next {Term Opens August Ist, 


MARY E.SNELL, - RICHARD B. SNELL, 
Principals. 


Mills Seminary. 


The NEXT TERM of this well-known Institu 
tion will commence on 


Wednesday, Jan.9 1884. 
For Circulars giving particulars, address 
REV. C. T. MILLS, 
Mills Seminary P. O., Alameda Oo., Cal. tf 


W. J. DINGEE GRANT I Taa@argr 


Taggart & Dingee 


Successors to Woodward & Tagi. rt) 


Real Estate Avents 


AND GENERAL AUCTIONEERS. 


J.0. Eldridge, - -  $Auctioneer 


Office and Salesroom: 460 AND 462 EIGHTH 
ST., OAKLAND. 

Particular attention given to the sale of Real 
Estate in all parts of the city, including resi- 
dence and business properties. Also, special 
attention given to the sale of country real es- 
tate, farming lands, etc. 

San Francisco Office: Easton & ELpRIpas, 
, Montgomery street. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


aci c 


Sole Agent for 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF§ 


Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 


—anp— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


~ GREAT COMBINATION. 


THE PACIFIC 


Demorest’s Illustrated 
Monthly Magazine, 


BOTH PUBLICATIONS, ONE YEAR, 


——For—— 


$4.00, (FOUR DOLLARS.) 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY is justly entitled 
the World’s Model Magazine. The Largest in 
Form, the Largest in Circulation, and the best 
TWO Dollar Family Magazineissued. 1884 will 
be the Twentieth year of its publication ; it is 
now improved so extensively as to place it in 
the front rank of Family Periodicals, and equal 
to any magazine. It contains 64 pages, large 
quarto, 8¥ x 11 inches, elegantly printed on 
tinted paper. fully illustrated, each number 
having steel engravings, oil picture, or art 
subjects, published by W. Jennings Demorest, 
New York. and by special agreement combined 
with the PAcrric at $4.00 per year. 495. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents For 


"HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 


SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND”’ PARLOR MATCH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Will be mailed FREE to all applicants and to 
customers of last year without ordering it. 
It contains illustrations, ~~ descriptions and 
directions for planting all Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, Plants, etc. Imvaluable to 


D. M. FERRY & 


Mich, 
dec12-13t 


isthe BEST. No preparation, 
Used with any clean pen for mark- 
ing any fabric. Popular for decora- 
ative work on linen. Received Cen- 


PAYSONS 


oe Lip 


&, tennial MEDAL & Diploma. 


Established 50 years. Sold by all 
Druggists,Stationers & News Agt’s. 


SINK 


Sawing Made Easy 


Monarch Lightning Sawing Machine! 


Senton8e Da 4 
Test Trial 


Aboy 16 years old can saw! FAST and EASY Mrz 
MURR Portage, Mich *‘Am much pleased with 
jie MONARCH LIGHTNING SAW 
isawed off a 30-inch login 2 minutes. Forsawing logs 
into suitable lengths for family stove-wood, aad all sorts 
of log-cutting, it is peericss avd unrivalod lilustrated 
Cata‘ogue, Free. AGENTS WANTED), Mention this 
paper. Address RUFACTURIR 
wndolgh St, Cavaco, 


165 %, Randolph fav 


T 


SPLENDID POT PLANTS, special! 
pared for immediate Bloom. Betiwered 
safely by mail postpaid,atall post offices, § eplen- 
did varieties, your choice, all labeled, for Si; i2 
for $2; 19 for$3; 26 for$4; 35 for $53; 75 for 
$10; !00 forS$i3. WE CIVE a Handsome 
Present of choice and yaluabie ROSES tree 
with every order. OurNEW CUIDE, a complete 
Treatise on the Rose, 76 pp. elegantly illustrated—/free 
to ail. THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose G-owers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


wELASTIC TRUSS 
Has a Pad different from 
= =) Adjusting Ballin center, ad 
SENSIBLE itself to allpositionsof the 
RUSS 4 ines du back the intese 
er 
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Midget’s Bedtime. 


Has anybody seen a little Midget, 
Who always works herself into a fidget 
When bedtime comes? She doesn’t like to go 
With other birdies to the nest. Oh, no! 
But whem her little nightie I unfold, 
This little Midget then begins to scold, 
And makes with tiny feet in the poor floor 
A hole, where she stands stamping o’er and 
o'er. 
*‘Midget o do to bed !’’ she cries , ah me, 
How naughty little girls can sometimes be! 
In vain I point to where the stars are peep- 
ing, 
To see i litthe Midget sweet is sleeping ; 
{n vain I say the birdies are in bed ; 
She only shakes her curly golden head : 
‘‘Midget no seepy! Mamma, p’ease do ‘way! 
Midget ain’t ha’f fro’ wis dis day!”’ 
And now, dear me! the night has come again. 
I’ve searched for Baby Midget all in vain. 
Where ean she be? I’ve looked beneath the 
chair ; 
No, baby is too wise to hide her there. 
Under the table? No. Where can she be? 
Will some one find the truant wee for me? 
Here is the little nightie, clean and white, 
Waiting to beslipped o’er the head so bright, 
The fiery chariot waits my little one 
To bear her to the land of Nod. The sun 
Has shone ‘‘good night’’ to all on earth, and 
SO 
To bed my Midget surely ought to go. 
But where is she? Can anybody tell? 
We’ve hunted for the baby long and well! 
Ah! what is this—this little silent bunch— 
Behind the bed, all lying in a hunch, 
With dimpled arms beneath the curly head, 
And lips from which the naughty pout has 
fled? 
Only the long-lost Midget, found at last, 
Already by the Sandman’s power held fast ; 
For while she hid away from me and night, 
Behold, the drooping lids so soft and white _ 
Grew heavy with the silence, and fell down 
Over the wilful eyes of misty brown ; 
And thus my Midget with the birds has gone 
To Land of Nod, to stay until the dawn. 
Wide Awake. 


Children’s Meetings in Glasgow. 


In the southeast of Glasgow a re- 
markable series of meetings has been 
brought to a close. Night after night 
1700 children were kept in quiet 
and rapt attention while the great leading 
truths of salvation were presented to them 
in a manner suited to their tastes and 
capacities. Mr. Mackeith, the well- 
known children’s friend, assisted by 
Messrs. Pratt and Steele, was giving bis 
lectures on the ‘‘Pilgrim s Progress,’’ with 
limelight illustrations. In these lectures 
the two great facts of sin in all, and sal- 
vation in Christ for all, were brought out 
with such simplicity and variety that the 
mass of the children could not fail to get 
a distinct idea of God’s method of par- 
doning a sinner, giving him peace, and 
making him holy. 

The lectures, the pictures, and the 
whole course, are this year different 
from those of last year, while an entirely 
new department has been added in the 
shape of a series of appropiate texts, and 
verses of Psalms and hymns, projected 
on the sereen, and read by the large and 
youthful audience. | 

In the first picture the City of De- 
struction is represented, and poor Chris- 
tian, in an attitude of deep distress, with 
a great black burden on bis back, and a 
book in his band, surrounded by his 
wife and children, and neighbors, mak- 
iag a group of seven in all; but of these 
only one carries a burden. In a few 
sentences the scene is explained and the 
characters described. Then all of a sud- 
den, as if by the touch of a magician’s 
wand, the picture disappears, and in its 
room the following words appear on the 
screen, and are read distinctly, word by 
word, by seventeen hundred voices :— 

‘© Al] have sinned, and come short of 
the glory of Ged’’ (Rom. iii: 25). ‘*For 
mine iniquities are gone over mine head, 
as a heavy burden; they are too heavy 
for me’ (Ps. xxxvili: 4). 

When these texts are read, and the 
meaning lodged in the mind, again, on a 
sudden, the texts disappear, and the 
group reappears, and the children are 
questioned — 

‘‘What is the burden that Christian 
bears?” From a thousand voices the 
answer comes, ‘‘Sin.” many per- 
sons are in the group?” ‘‘Seven.’’ 
‘How many of them are sinners ?” ‘*All.”’ 
‘How many of them are burdened ?”’ 
‘“One.” ‘*How are the other six not 
burdened, since they are all sinners ? 
“They do not feel their ‘Then 
does the burden mean a sense of sin ?”’ 
sin? **God’s wrath.” 

Then having the idea of sin and guilt 
clearly lodged in the mind of the 
audience, and associated with the picture, 
again the group disappears, and the fol- 
lowing lines appear on the canvas, and 
are sung to a familiar tune. 

“Sense of sin and fear of wrath 

Makes the burden Pilgrim hath: 
Art thou burdened with thy guilt? 
Look to Him whose blood was spilt.’’ 

After Christian had parted from QOb- 
stinate and Pliable, and been delivered 
from the Slough of Despond and the 
counsel of Mr. Worldlywiseman, he ap- 
pears standing before the wicket-gate 
with his burden still on his back. This 
furnishes the occasion for explaining the 
nature and necessity of conversion; that 
is, the individual entering into living 
union with the Lord Jesus by simple 


soul trust, and entering into a new way 


of holy walking, that he had never been 

in before. Then, suddenly, the picture 

disappears, and the words of Christian's 

prayer appear on the screen, and are 

sung by the shrill voices of the whole 

audience.— 

‘‘May I now enter here? Will he within 

Open to sorry me, though I have been 

An undeserving rebel? Then shall I 

Not fail to sing his lasting praise on 
high.’’ 

Again the words disappear, and the 
gate and the burdened Christian reap- 
pear. The children have no difficulty 
in understanding that the grave person, 
named Mr. Goodwill, is Jesus, and that 
his hand, by which He drew in Christian 
is almighty, and is ready to draw their 
hearts also into living union with himself. 

The great picture is the Cross, with 
Christian embracing it, and his burden 
tumbling into the Sepulchre. There was 
no representation of the Lord Jesus. 


‘And what are the wages of 


His person is too sacred to be exhibited 
in a picture; but the children had no 
difficulty in understanding whence the 
virtue came that loosened Christian’s 
burden, and sent it tumbling into the 
Sepulchre. ‘‘Was it the wood of the 
Cross?’’ From a thousand voices, ‘‘No!’’ 
‘Was it the nails?’’—‘*No.” Was it the 
ground on which the Cross stood?’’— 
**No!” **What, then, was it that removed 
the burden, and sent it tumbling into the 
Sepulchre?’’—‘‘It was Jesus.’’ ‘‘Did 
Jesus Himself bear the burden?’’— 
**Yes!” ‘*Can anyone else remove it?’’ 
—‘*No!”’ **Why can noone else remove 
it?’’—*‘Because no one else bore it.” 
Then the idea of substitution being 
thus Plainly lodged in the mind, the pic- 
ture disappeared, and Isaiab liii: 5, 6, 
appeared on the screen, and was read 
word by word as before, ‘‘He was 
wounded for our transgressions; he was 
bruised for our iniquities,’’ etc. While 
Christian is still at the Cross three shin- 
ing ones appear. One gives him pardon 
and peace; a second gives the robe that 
heaven calls the best; the third puts the 
mark of a manifestly changed life in the 
forehead, where it is to be visible, and 
gives the roll of ar assured interest in 
Grod’s promises. H« is now a Christian 
in full development, nd he journeys 
over a thousand difficul.ies into the king- 
dom of God. 

At the close of every public meeting 
an opportunity was given for anxious in- 
quirers remaining bebind for personal 
dealing; but the numbers who waited 
were so large that personal dealing be- 
came impossible. Qn the last night 116 
boys and 140 girls wanted the 
second meeting. Many among them 
were evidently impressed, and we shall 
trust that the Shepherd of Israel who 
‘‘oathers the lambs witb his arms, and 
carries them in his bosom,” will deepen 
impressions, and lead these young into 
his fold.--[The Christian. 


Christianity and » New Skepticis.x, 


THl., SEEPTICAL STRICTURES ON RELIGIOUS 
TEACHING. 


The new skepticism charges the Chrie- 
tian ministry (1, of occupying ter- 
ritory that belongs to science’ ex- 
elusively, (2) of teaching doctrines the 
scientific truth of which they do not 
believe, and (3) of being committed to 
uphold the scientific infallibility of the 
Bible. Says Professor Tyndall in his 
Belfast address: ‘‘The impregnable posi- 
tion of science may be stated in a few 
words. Weclaim and we shall wrest 
from Theology the entire domain of cos- 
mological theory.’’ Again he says: 
‘‘Webster defines a equatier as ‘one who 
settles on new land without a title.’ 
This, in regard to anthropology and cos- 
mogony, I hold to have been the position 
of the older theologians; and what their 
heated successors of to-day denounce as 
‘a raid upon Theology,’ is, in my opinion, 
a perfectly legal and equitable attempt 
to remove them from ground which they 
had no right to hold. Ifthe title exist, 
let it be produced. It is not the revision 
of the text of Genesis by accomplished 
scholars that the public so much need, 
as to be informed and convinced how far 
the text, polished or unpolished, has a 
claim upon the belief of intelligent per- 
sons. It is, lfear, a growing conviction 
that our ministers. of religion, for the 
sake of peace, more or less sacrifice their 
sincerity in dealing with the cosmogony 
of the Old Testament. I notice this in 
conversation, and it is also appearing in 
print. Before me, for example, is a 
little brochure, ia which a layman press- 
es a Clerical friend with a series of ques- 
tions regarding creation—the six day 
period of diviue activity, the destruction 
of the world by a flood, the building of 
an ark, the placing of creatures in it by 
pairs, and the descent from this ancestry 
of all living things, men and women, 
birds and beasts. He asks his friend, 
‘Do you, without any mental reservation, 
believe thesethings? If you do’ he con- 
tinues, ‘then I can only say that the 
accumulated and accepted knowledge of 
mankind, including the entire sciences of 
astronomy, geology, philology, and_bis- 
tory, are, as far as you are concerned, 
naught and mistaken. If you do nol 
believe those events to have so happened, 
or, do so with some mental reservation, 
which destroys the whole sense and 
meaning of the narrative, why do you 
not say so from your pulpit?” (Preface 
to fragments of science. See also Prof. 
Tyndall’s article, ‘‘ Martineau and Mate- 
rialism,” Popular Science Monthly, 
Dec. 1875.’’) 

I have quoted Professor Tyndall some- 
what at length, as his strictures upon the 
Christian ministry may be taken as an 
expression of the animus that pervades 
scientitic circles generally towards theol- 
ogy when it would undertake to speak 
authoritatively in matters of science. As 
such a protest | have no objection to 
offer. ‘he Christian believer shouid be 
the last to deny that ecclesiastical tyran- 
ny has sought in the past, and, to some 
degree, even now still seeks to fetter free 
thought and free speech in the field of 
physical inquiry.* Only when this 
restriction, which investigators have been 
compelled to post upto keep off tress- 
passers from their grounds, is siezed 
upon by shallow dabblers in science and 
scoffers in religion, and’ used as a weapon 
against the truth and purity of Chris- 
tianity, and pushed to other than its 
legitimate uses by scientific skepticism, 
is the apologist justified in opposing it. 
It cannot be denied that Theology has 
too often attempted to bind her dogmas 
upon the inves:igator, and sought to com- 
pel him to bend his conclusions into har- 
mony with her preconcerned opimions of 
what the Bible teaches. Such historical 
facts must not be evaded but honestly 
acknowledged and charged, as any can- 
did inquirer would do, not to Christjan- 
ity, but to human pride, bigotry, and 
tyranny. Nor must the equally patent 
historical fact be overlooked that the 
early scientists were, almost toa man, 


humble and devout followers of Christ, 
and that it was against the real Chris- 
tianity which they represented, no less 
than against science, that a degenerate 
and bigoted Church hurled her anathe- 
mas apd devised her persecutions. f 
President W hite—who cannot be charged 
with being a champion for religion—nev- 
ertheless utters the truth in speaking of 
the persecution of Galileo, ‘‘The whole 
civilized world was atfault, Protestant 
as well as Catholic, and not any partic- 
ular part of it. It was not the fault of 
religion, it was the fault of short-sighted 
views which narrow-minded, loud-voiced 
men are ever prone to mix in with relig- 
ion and insist it is religion.’’ ‘*( Warfare 
of Science.” 

The New Skepticism declares the 
Christian ministry to be committed to 
the doctrine of the scientific infallibility 
of the scriptures and if the better 
scholarship of the Church quietly hold a 
different view, Professor Tyndall, and 
the author whom he quotes, would 
charge them with insincerity in not mak- 
ing their views public. It cannot be 
gainsayed that there is a theory too 
widely prevalent in both religious and 
skeptical circles, that in no case can it be 
granted that the Bible contains a single 
incorrect statement without invalidating 
the authority of all scriptures. ‘‘ Falsus 
in uno falsus in omnibus.” Both sides 
coutend the ultra religionist as a dogma 
of defence, the skeptic as a weapon of 
attack. This much I grant; but that 
the ripest scholarships of the Christian 
Church either commits itself to the doc- 
trine of the scientific infallibility of the 
Bible, or at all hesitates to make its 
doubts known, I atonce deny. And on 
the contrary I maintain that the New 
Skepticism is grossly unscientific in its 
method of discovering what Religious 
Science teaches. 


*«*We may first see more clearly what be- 
longs to natural science and what to theol- 
ogy. There has been a great deii of unnec- 
essary debate, for want of a clear idea of 
what natural science had to do. Theology 
has been anxious to have all the field to 
herself. She is of a royal birth and blood; 
apt, therefore, to bea little queenly and 
even imperious. Let us acknowledge that 
she had a great deal of right to be so. There 
is no grander intellectual structure in the 
whole history ot thought than the magnifi- 
cent edifice of Christian Theology. It deals 
with the profoundest problems that can 
engage the mind of man, and applies to 
them the most searching and comprehensive 
examination. We may think parts of it 
open to criticism; nay, we may doubt whether 
the structure itself is not too perfectly sys- 
tematic to be trustworthy, believing that a 
strictly logical system which claims to ren- 
der account of all the dealings of God from 
eternity to eternity, carries suspicion on its 
very countenance. But there can be no 
contempt for it, except the contempt of ig- 
norance. Augustine and Chrysostom, 
Origen and Tertullian, Luther and Calvin 
were not fools, but great men, and he who 
fails to recognize that factis himself guilty 
of insensate and preposterous folly. It is 
the very grandeur of Theology that has ren- 
dered hertyrannical, She has claimed to 
dominate every department of human 
thought. She has ruled politics and litera- 
ture and given law to art and science. The 
claim was excessive and it has produced a 
reaction. We are feeling now that the 
things of science belong toscience, and that 
faith must be content to deal with the things 
of faith. And if Iam asked to define the 
sphere of science and religion, I do it in the 
words of a great modern philosopher: 
‘Science discloses the method of the world, 
but not its cause; religion, its cause but not 
its method.’ Everything that belongs to 
the development of the universe, the order 
of its phenomena, the Jaws of their recur- 
rence, the age, formation and structure of 
the earth on which we live, as wellas all 
the facts and processes of animal and vege- 
table life, including the life of man so far as 
man is an animal, is the appropriate field of 
science, and theologians, as such, have no 
business with it. The sooner we admit that 
frankly the better for us. It is only by such 
an admission that wg can save our own ter- 
ritory, for the men of science, are just now, 
paying us back in our own coin. If we 
have done their work and done it -adly, as 
we were sure to do, they are doing ours now 
and making a still more wretched mess of it. 
You will not get much science out of a 
Hebrew grammar ora Greek lexicon; but 
you will get less reason and common sense 
on the great problem of religion by chip- 
ping the rocks with a geographical hammer, 
or making explosions and vile smells ina 
chemical laboratory. Mr. Huxley on the 
problem of God oron the destiny of man 
is tothe fullas out of place as Edward 
Irving, or Canon Liddon, or the //ippocam- 
pus major. For Mr. Huxley’s views on the 
fluke of a whale I have every possible re- 
spect, but I do not care for his opinion on 
the theology of St. Paul or the authenticity 
of the Revelation. But we had better take 
notice that we can only keep these men off 
our ground by rigidly keeping oursclves 
away from theirs. If we havea right to 
put upa notice on the sacred fences of 
theology, ‘No trespassers here!’ our scien- 
tific friends are equally justified in warning 
us away from the rich domain which belongs 
tothem. We must respect the good old 
motto, suum cique (his own to each); and if 
we claim to be teachers in religion, we must 
be willing to be learners in science.”’ 

[*‘Some Demands of the Age upon the 
Church.’’ (An address delivered before the 
Society for Religious Inquiry, of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, June, 27, 1880.) By 
John Frederick Stevenson, D. D., of Montre- 
al, Canada. Published in the New York Inde- 
pendent, August 12, 1880. ] 


tCopernicus (1473-1543) with ali his scien- 
tific conquests, completely revolutionizing 
men’s conception of the position of the 
earth in the solar system, at his death asked 
that there be placed upon his tomb the hum- 
ble inscription: ‘‘I] -ask not the favor ac- 
corded to Paul, nor demand the grace 
granted to Peter, but I pray earnestly for 
that which thou didst give to the thief on 
the cross.’’ 

Galileo (1564-1642) one of the most per- 
secuted of men, whose history is on the lips 
of every infidel, as an illustrations of relig-' 
ion’s bitter hostility to science, when, crush- 
ed to the earth by ecclestical tyranny and 
deprived of his sight, gave utterance to his 
faith in that religion so falsely accused of 
oppressing him in language of the deepest 
Christian resignation, ‘‘So it pleases God it 
shall therefore please me also.”’ 

Tycho Brahe, (1546-1601) the founder of 
Practical Astronomy, and one of the bright- 
est intellects of the sixteenth century, thus 
bears testimony to the power of the Chris- 
tian religion: ‘‘No man can be made happy 
and enjoy immortal life but through the 
merits of Christ the Redeemer, the Son of 
God, and by the study of his doctrines, and 
imitation of his example.’”’ 

John Kepler (1571-1630) who did ‘‘more 
for science than all the irreligious scientists 


of the last three centuries have accomplish- 
ed,’’ prayed, labored, and shouted, as the 
grandeur of the Creator’s universe burst 
upon his vision,—‘‘I am thinking the 
thoughts of God,’’ and, when about to die, 
ordered this inscription for his tombstone: 
Christo pie obiit.”’ 

So Linneus, the great botanist, exclaim- 
ed: “I have beheld the back part of God 
Almighty as he passed and have been as- 
tounded,”’ 

So Newton (1642-1727) so Leibnitz (1646- 
1716) andsoin more recent times Michael 
Faraday, Clerk Maxwell, Lionel Beale, 
Duke of Argyll, Agassiz, Dana, Dawson, 
Guyot, LeConte, and many other leading 
modern investigators, have seen no conflict 
between Science and Christianity except as 
to which should yield the greater amount of 
assistance to the other. (See the Cry of 
‘**Conflict’’ by Charles F. Deems, D. D. LL. 
D., in ‘‘Christian Philosophy Quarterly,”’ 
October, 1881. 


Making Work Easy. 


There is in most families a good deal 
of hard work at best; and some women 
have no idea of trying to make their 
burdens lighter. One of the first things 
I would say to such women is, have 
proper utensils; you have no conception 
of the ease of cooking with proper things, 
if you have got along year after year 
with anything. We will say that you 
had a hard forenoon; there has been 
everything to do, dinner time is drawing 
near, and there is still work on hand that 
a few moments would finish. You have 
potatoes to boil, shell beans to warm over 
(left from yesterday’s dinner), tomatoes 
to stew, and pudding sauce to make. 
You start ina hurry and ransack the 
pantry to find dishes suitable for all 
those things. Two or three leaky tins 
present themselves. Now see the fix 
you arein. Time is flying along; the 
men will soon be in, and have to stand 
around until dinner is ready, as you can 
do only one thing at a time, or rather 
‘wo, for you can boil your potatoes in a 
Kettle. Look at the other picture: You 
steep into your pantry, and from a rowof 
bright tins of all sizes, you select two sui- 
table for beans and pudding sauce, and 
from a shelf near by you take a porce- 
lain-lined kettle right for your tomatoes, 
and ina twinkling your dinner is going 
on and yon can finish your work. I 
said you could boil your potatoes ina 
kettle; if you are wise you will not. You 
can buy tin pans of all sizes, with loose- 
fitting covers, that are just the neatest 
and best things to cook in you ever used. 
No black kettles to lift and wash any 
more for me! For fifteen cents you can 
buy three more smaller ones without 
covers. Then you must have a mixing 
bowl, and pudding dishes of two or three 
sizes, and if any become broken or worn 
out, have them replaced immediately. If 
the good man breaks a hoe or a shovel, 
does he go without ? 

Then finding yourself armed and 
equipped, commence in season to get 
your meals. There is nothing that will 
fret me like getting behindhand. As 
fast as one dish is cooked and ready for 
the table, wash the utensil it was cooked 
in. When you are cookiug—baking, 
more particularly—have a dish-pan in 
some convenient place half full of warm, 


‘soapy water, and when you are done 


with adish, wash it. Then, when your 
baking is finished, you will not havea 
table or sink full of dishes to wash. 

There are two more utensils without 
which na kitchen sink is furnished-~a 
‘‘soap-shaker,” into which you can put 
all the small bits of soap and utilize them 
in your dish-water with much pleasure to 
yourself and saving of soap; and an ‘‘iron 
dish-cloth,” which is one of the most de- 
sirable articles for scrubbing any dish 
upon which cooking material has clung 
and is hard to get off, and upon which 
we have been in the habit of using a 
knife, which we all know soon makes a 
rough surface, while this dish-cloth 
makes it very smooth.—[Christian at 
W ork. 


A Young Stoic. 


Marcus Annius Verus, afterward to be 
known as the great Emperor Marcus Au- 
relius Antoninus, was in all respects a 
modeliboy. Not the namby-pamby model 
that all human boys detest. but a right- 
mannered, healthy, wealthy, and wise 
young Roman of the second century of 
the Christian era. At that time (for the 
world was not yet Christianized) there 
Hourished a race of teachers and philoso- 
phers known as Stoica, wise old pagans, 
who held that the perfect man must be 
free from passion, unmoved by either joy 
ov grief, taking everything just as it came 
with supreme and utter indifference. A 
hard rule that, but this lad’s teachers had 
been mainly of the ‘‘School of the 
Stoics,” as it was ealled, and their wise 
sayings had made so deep an impression 
on the little Marcus that, when only 
twelve years old, he set up fora full- 
fledged Stoic. He put on the coarse 
mantle that was the peculiar dress of the 
sect, practiced all their severe rules of 
self-denial, and even slept on the hard 
floor or the bare ground, denying himself 
the comfort of a bed, until his good 
mother, who knew what was best for 
little fellows, even though they were 
stoics, persuaded him to compromise on a 
quilt. He loved exercise and manly 
sport; but he was above all a wonderful 
student—too much of a student, in fact, 
for, as the old record states, ‘‘his excess 
in study was the only fault of his youth.” 
—From ‘Historic Boys,” by E. 5. 
Brooks, inthe Februrary St. Nicholas. 

The sinking mountain of Naiba, in Al- 
giers, is one of tho most extraordinary of 
the many disturbances of the earth’s 
crust. During a number of years, the 
mountain has been gradually sinking into 
the earth, a deep subsidence marking 
the place after settlement. This sinking 
is not attended by earthquakes, nor is it 
the result of volcanic eruption. 


Judge Sheldon’s appointment to the 
Federal Bench in Arizona was unanimous- 
ly approved by the Senate. The Tucson 
Star remarks: “Probably no Judge has 
ever won the confidence of a people so 
rapidly as Judge Sheldon.”’ 


The California 


FURNITURE 


Mannfactiring Company 


invite the Public to Visit Their 


WAREROOMS, 
220 226 Bush St. 


AND INSPECT THEIR 


New Goods 


<WHICH CONSTITUTE 


The Finest Display 


Art Furniture 


Ever Shown on this Coast 


and which Cannot be Excelled for Variety and 
Beauty on this Continent. 


BRING YOUR:FRIENDS ALONG 


The Rich can Cratify their Tastes! 
The Poor can Supply their Wants! 


THECAL. FURNITURE MFG CO. 


2203to 226 Bush'Street 


BEST in the FIELD: 
REALM OF SONG. 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


The Realm of Song, withthe Teachers’ 
Club makes the finest outfit for work in 


Singing Schools and Conventions 


Ever offered to the Public. Teachers, examine the 
lan by which the work ot teacher and class is 
ept separate. Beautiful music in the ** Realm,”’ 

clearand attractive methods in the *“*Club.”? Every 

department carefully graded. 

Specimen copy sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of 75c. The Teachers’ Club” is fur- 
nished gratis to any one ordering six or more 
copies of the ** Realms,’’ or any other of our 
Singing-School books. The ‘*Club’”’ alone 
mailed for 25 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


nion Sauare. 


MAY NEED THIS 


Address J, M. MURRAY, 


ELIZABETH, N./. 
40 page catalogue free, 


Maps & Charts. 
Cheapest! Best! 


Agents Wanted, 
$1,000 


W._H. TILTon. 


JAS. CARROLL. 


Carroll & Tilton, 


....DEALERSTIN.... 


Gentiemen’s & 


Clothing, 


rurnishing .Goods, 


HATS, ECAPS, YTRUNKS, SVALISES, BETO. 


873 MARKET STREET 


OPPOSITE POWELL, - SAN FRANCISCO 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE.) 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, 


401 MARKET ST., S..F. 


0S” For sale by all hardware dealers” 
Jan1-tf 


LADIES, 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY ! 


Belding Bros. & Co.'s 
Spool, Sirein. Knitting 
Embroidery 


(SG The only silk manufactured ,on this 
coast. Strong, smooth and brilliant in=color. 
None better. 


Carlson & Currier 


585 MARKET STREET. 


BUSINESS 


COLLECE, 
24 Post Street, 


Near Kearny, 


Opposite Mechanics’ Institute, 


MPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRAOTIOAL 
Education in all Commercial and English 
Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing, 
and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patron 
age than any similar institution on the Pacifie 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition 
and patronage upon the good sense and enlight- 
ened judgment of the publie. 
List of Faculty. 


A. B. Capp, 
rs. W. J. Hamil 
F. Seregni, 
Geo. Jebens, 
A. Vandernaillen, 


E. P. Heald, 

H. M. Stearns, 
Della Marvin, 

A. P. Du Bief, 

J. P. C. Allsopp, 
F. C. Woodbury, 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and the fact that the 
Business Education is not confined to Book 
keeping, Penmanship and Arithmetic, but im- 
parts such broad culture as the times now de 
mand for a high position in the Mercantile 
Community. 

The employment of only first-class Teachers 
in every department, and in sufficient numberg 
80 as to give personal attention to every pupil 

lts complete system of 


Actual Business Practice 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Counting 
House directly from the School. 

The high standing of its Graduates in the 
Community. 

e Pains taken to secure positions for Gradua 

ates in good business Eeiahlishasente. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and of 
any age, 80 that young boys are rendered more 


manly by the association of the pupils of ap 
older age. 


In having the largest and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training School in 
America. 

The immediate notification to parents in cage 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taken 


to keep them informed ot the progress and de- 
portment of their sons. 

The Fact that each pupil becomes an elegant 
Business Penman before Graduating. 

Its departments of Modern Languages and 
Drawing, in which each pupil can receive in 
structions free of charge. 

Its complete Department of Telegraphy, in 
which students are fitted to enter at once upon 
their duties as Operators. 

Does not insure Life Scholarships, but give 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 

Invites examination from all interested. 

The ‘‘ College Journal,”’ giving full particulars 
regarding course of instruction, terms, etc. 
may be had at the Office of the College, or by 
addressing E. P. HEALD, 

President Business College, 
- San Francisco, 


Weed & Kinowell 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. (25 First Street, 


Opposite Minna 8r., SAN FRANCISCO 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, were or Zinc and Babbitt 
otal Castings 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 


Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 

Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 

Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 
CH” Agents for Seibert’ Eureka Lubricators 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


® Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


-VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
p-15mar-lyr 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


\ Fivorably known to the public since 
1826. Chureh,Chapel,School,Fire Alarm 
and other belis; also Chimes and Peala, 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, ¥. 
Sole Agents, 323 & 325 Market St., S. F. 


BELL 


Manufacture those celebrated 
mae Chimes and Bells for Churches 
me Academies, etc. Price List and cir- 
m.culars sent free. HENRY Mo- 
"SHANE & CO., 

Baltimore, Md. 


San Francise 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTABLISHED 1856. 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 
Manilla Rope, sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Etc. 


Tupps & Co, 


613 Front Street. 


Nos. 611 and 


te” Facrory at THE PoOTRERO. 


W.W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


ri Ax 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 
1912 MARKET STREET. 


. San FRANcIscoO, 


CENTS wanted for the History of Chris 
tianity, by Abbott. A grand chance. A 

$4 book at the popular price of $1.75. Liberal 
terms. The religious papers mention it as one 
of the few great religious works of the World. 
Greater success never known by igents. Terms 
free. Stinson & Co., Publishers, Portland; 
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THE PACIFIC: 


San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


SAN FRANCISE®. CAL. 


Montana has 485,000 cattle. 


The property of Princeton Theological 
Seminary is estimated at $1,389,696. 

Keshub-Chunder Sen died January 9, 
at Calcutta, India, aged 45 years. 

The specie exported from San Fran- 
cisco in 1883 averaged over $1,000,000 
per month. The smallest remittance for 
any month during the year was last July, 
when the total was only $247,352. The 
largest remittance was made in Decem- 
ber, when the total was $1,678,676. 


Assessor Holtz has collected poll tax 
from 37,421 persons at the rate of $2, 
and from 2,457 at the rate of $3, mak- 
ing atotal of $82,214, of which the law 
allows him to retain as commission, $12.- 
330. Ofthe number who paid poll tax 
13,891 were Chinese. There are 
24,954 delinquents. 

A new artesian well with a strong flow 
of water has been struck near Pomona. 


Governor Robinson of Massachusetts 
has been installed, and Governor Benja- 
min F’. Butler has retired to private life (?) 


It is stated that the Unitarian church 
in Clinton, Mass., has voted unanimously 
to use water instead of wine at the com- 
munion table. 

Rome, January 17. --A conference is dis- 
cussing the project of a uniform hour sys- 
tem with a common meridian. A diplo- 
matic conference will shortly assemble at 
Washington to effect an international 
agreement on the subject. 


The Bible used at the 250th anniver- 
sary of the First Congregational church 
in Hartford, Conn., was the one used by 
Rev. Thomas Hooker, the first pastor, 
and. was the Genevan edition, published 
thirty years before King James’ ver- 
sion. 

Rev. ©. L. Goodell, D. D., and wife, 
of St. Louis, leave home this week for 
an absence of eight months in Palestine 
and Europe. Pilgrim pulpit will be 
supplied, during Dr. Goodell’s absence, 
first by Dr. Z. Eddy, recently of Detroit, 
and later by Professor Currier of Drury 
College. 

The display of energy at Woolwich 
Arsenal and the arrival there of immense 
stores such as are required by an army 
op the march, have given rise to the be- 
lief that the English Cabinet will soon 
decide to send reinforcements to the 
army in Egypt. 

The story comes from Paris that a lady 
who visited four churches in one day 
missed her umbrella on returning home. 
She immediately revisited all four 
churches, and found her umbrella in the 
last one. When the umbrella was 
banded to her she thankfully said to the 
sexton, ‘‘The people at this church are 
much more honest. than those at the 
others.’ 

The project of having a World’s Fair 
in this city in 1887 will be a success. 
A strong organization has been effected 
for this purpose. Governor Stoneman, 
President; William T. Coleman and 
George ©. Perkins, Vice-Presidents; 
Marcus T. Boruck, Executive Secretary; 
Louis Sloss, Treasurer; and a Finance 
Committee, composed of Irving M. Scott, 
C. I. Hutchinson. Charles Kobhler, 
Moses Heller and W. W. Montague. 

St. Prrerssure, January 17.—A 
nephew of Lieutenant-Colonel Sudeiken, 
wounded by the nibilists who assassinated 
his uncle, died to-day without recovering 
consciousness. The murder of Colonel 
Sudeiken has exercised a_ terribly de- 
pressive effect among the higher Russian 
officials. The Emperor summoned Count 
Tolstoi, Minister of the Interior, and 
violently reproached him for lack of 
energy and incapacity. Tolstoi there- 
upon resigned. 


American Bible Society. 


The stated meeting of the Board of 
Managers was held at the Bible House, 
New York city, on Thursday, January 
3, 1884. 

The correspondence laid before the 
Board for information, and as a basis of 
its acts and appropriations, included let- 
ters from most of the agents in foreign 
lands. Large success was reported from 
Spanish-speakiug countries on this side of 
the Atlantic in effecting sales of. the 
Scriptures. Mr. Loomis, in Japan, re- 

rts that the sales of the entire New 
‘Testament almost equal those of separate 

G. Bliss had reached 
on the of December. Mr. 
Whipple, in Persia, on the 19th of No- 
vember, was just commencing a tour in 
which he expected to travel a thousand 
miles on horseback. <A report was re- 
ceived from Rev. Mr. Erikson of Bible 
distribution through the Methodist Mis- 
sion in Sweden. 

Grants of books were made by the 
Board, for sale and distribution at home 
and abroad and for colportage, to the 
value of about $8,700, and funds to the 
amount of $2,222.26. 

Two Bible societies were recommended 
as auxiliaries in Kansas, one in Texas, 
and one in Nebraska. 

The total receipts for December were 
$67,132.43, and 120,445 volumes were 
issued from the Bible House during the 
same period. 

A report was presented at the Decem- 
ber meeting showing the results of the 
Society’s work of colportage for one year, 
ending Oct. 31, 1883. It was stated 
that in the prosecution of this work over 
500 different men have been “Wye ba 
for a longer or shorier period. They 
have rendered 46,674 days of service, 
have travelled 556,364 miles, visited 
630,940 families, and found 87,080 fam- 
ilies which had no Bible in their homes, 
and supplied 66,546 of these families, be- 
sides 37,556 individuals. They have 
put in circulation 347,010 copies of the 
Scriptures. Of these 277,585, of the 
value of $105,710.84, were sold, and 
71,425, of the value of $17,688.09, were 
donated. 


Sunday-school Lesson for Feb, 10, 1884. 
Acts xvi:11-24. 


BY REV.H. H. WIKOFF. 
The Conversion of Lydia. 


INTRODUCTION. 


We left Paul at Troas, where appear- 
ed to him ina vision a man of Mace- 
donia, saying, ‘‘Come over and help us.”’ 
Gathering from this as well as other 
leadings of the Spirit that God was call- 
ing him to preach the gospel in Europe, 
he determined to go into Macedonia. Of 
his first experience in that work we have 
some account in our lesson. 

EXPOSITION. 

¥. 11. ‘*Therefore’”—The result of the 
several indications of the Spirit was his 
loosing from Troas. ‘‘We”—Paul, Silas, 
Timothy and probably Luke the author 
of the book of Acts. ‘‘Samothrace’’— 
An island in the AXgean sea, only 38 
Roman miles from the Thracian coast. 
‘*Neapolis’”—A seaport of Thrace. 

V.12. ‘*Philippi’’—Distant from 
Neapolis about 10 miles, founded by 
Philip of Macedon, after whom it was 
named. Here was founded a church to 
which Paul addressed a letter. (Phil. 
i:1.) 

‘** Chief City ’’— More correctly, ‘‘ the 
first,’’ aad though of this there are many 
different interpretations, the best seems 
to be that by it is meant the first city of 
Macedonia to which they came. ‘‘A 
Colony ”—‘‘ A Military safeguard ’’ es- 
tablished on the frontier by the Roman 
Government, ‘‘ the primary settlers of 
which were real Italians,” and as such 
possessed certain privileges. This is 
probably mentioned to show why Paul 
defended his rights asa Roman citizen 
(verse 38). 

V.13. ‘* The Sabbath ”’—Saturday, 
the Jewish Sabbath. ‘‘Out of the City’— 
‘‘ Without the gate’’ (Rev. V ers.)— 
There they had greater quietness and 
less interruption, ‘‘ By a river side ’’— 
Impossible to accurately determine the 
particular stream; they gathered by the 
side thereof ‘fon account of the custom 
of washing the hands before prayer.”’ 
‘* Prayer wont to be made ”-—‘* Place of 
Prayer ’’—(Rev. Vers.). Not a syna- 
gogue, but a temporary structure, some- 
times open to the sky, ‘‘ sometimes no 
building at all, only open spaces.’’ 
‘‘ Spake’’—Not a formal sermon, but 
** A free and conversational intercourse.’’ 
**Women’’—It is supposed that the num- 
ber of Jewish men was small, probably 
some of these good women were married 
to gentiles, as was the case with the 
mother of Timothy (xvi: 1). 

V. 14. ‘Seller of purple.’’—dealer in 
purple fabrics. ‘‘Thyatira”—a city of 
the province of Lydia in Asia Minor, 
noted in an early period for its purple 
dyes and purple fabrics. ‘‘Worshiped 
God”—an expression which indicates that 
she was a proselyte to Judaism. Lydia 
was a religions as well as a business wom- 
an. ‘Whose heart the Lord opened’’— 
enabled her to see in Jesus the Messiah. 

V. 15. ‘‘Baptized”—the outcome of 
her acceptance of Christ. ‘‘And her 
household”’--uncertain as to the persons 
included therein; and hence it is not well 
to argue too much therefrom concerning 
infant baptism. Let it suffice us to learn 
that there was a religious family. 
“Faithful to the Lord’’—not fidelity, for 
as yet she had no opportunity to re 
veal such; but believing the 
Lord (see xvi. 34. xviii: 8). 
‘*My House’’—It would seem as if 
Lydia had a home in Philippi. ‘ Abide 
there ’--Make this your home while 
you are at work here. ‘‘She con- 
strained us ’’—Some think this indicates 
Paul’s reluctance, as he was independ- 
ent in his nature, and wished to provide 
for his own needs while preaching the 
gospel. Others think the phrase suggests 
that Lydia wae so grateful for the ‘* glad 
tidings” that she wished to do some- 
thing in return, and hence, insisted so 
strongly. 

V.16. ‘‘ And it came to pass ”’—Pro- 
bably several days after this Sabbath. 
‘¢Went to prayer ’’—To the same place as 
mentioned in verse 13. Possessed with 
a spirit of divination”—Was a sooth- 
sayer, and as such was supposed to pre- 
dict the future. What Paul thought of 
this ‘‘ spirit of divination” is seen in 
verse 18. He evidently considered it an 
unclean spirit, ia other words, ‘‘ she was 
a demoniac.”’ ‘‘ Masters ”—She seems 
to have been owned by several different 
persons. ‘‘ Much gain’’—People paid 
her masters for her predictions concern- 
ing them. 

V. 17. Thedamsel epoke the truth. 
How she knew the truth, it may be diffi- 
cult to decide. We know however, that 
even unclean epirits knew who Christ 
was. (Mk. iii:11.) 

V. 18. ‘*‘Many days’’—repeated it 
again and again. How patient was 
Paul! ‘‘Grieved’’—because it was the 
testimony of a spirit nut of God, and 
hence was not such as might be benefi- 
cial to his work. ‘‘In the name of Je- 
sus Christ”—Paul worked not in his 
own name, but in that of his Master. 
What a difference is noticeable in this 
respect between the apostle and Christ 
himself! The former worked wonders 
but not of themselves. Christ bad pow- 
erin and of himself. He was the son of 
God. ‘‘And he came out of her’’—The 
apostle was successful. Will we not be 
if we go forth to work in Christ’s name? 

V.19. Hope of their gains was gone”’ 
—Now that the damsel wasin her right 
mind, she was no longer a source of 
financial income. ‘‘Paul and Silas”— 
The two principal persons, Timothy and 
Luke, who were doubtie-s in the com- 
pany, were nomolested. ‘‘Market- 
place’’—Here were the courts of justice. 

Vs. 20, 21. ‘‘Not lawful for us to 
receive’’—The Roman laws allowed peo- 
ple of other countries to worship as they 
saw fit, but would allow no interfer- 
ence with the religion of theempire. By 
such a false charge they were successful 
in persecuting the apostles. | 

V. 22. ‘Rent off their clothes”— 


them’’—a mode of punishment common 
at that time. 

V.24. ‘‘Inner prison”—A cell far in 
the interior of the prison. ‘‘Stocks”—‘‘A 
heavy piece of wood with holes into which 
the feet were placed.’’ It not only 
secured, but also tortured the prisoners. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. The people of God love to resort to 
the place of prayer. Thus was it with 
the good women of Philippi. Thus also 
with Panl and his companions. Thus 
with God’s children to-day. If we love 
uot “the assembling of ourselves to- 
gether’’ we may well conclude there is 
something wrong in our spiritual life. 

2. What grand results came from that 
gathering! Had those faithful women 
neglected the place of prayer at that time, 
Lydia might not have been converted. 
As it was, she was brought to Christ, 
and her household was baptized. 

3. If people would attend to the truth 
God must work upon the soul. Lydia 
believed after the Lord opened her heart. 
What a commentary this upon the de- 
pravity of the natural heart. What a 
warning that we must pray for the Holy 
Spirit to accompany the word taught. 

4, Our work must be in the name of 
Christ. Thus Paul cast out the evil spir- 
it. Our efforts must be in Christ’s 
name. What we cannot do in his name 
we must leave undone. 

®. Our work for Christ and humanity 
may meet with opposition. Paul and Si- 
las were beaten and placed in the stocks. 
Such persecution may be no more; but 
opposition is on almost every side. Dis- 
loyalty to the Master will save as much, 
as it would doubtless have saved Paul 
and Silas. But better be true to them 
and suffer, than to escape earthly trouble 
through disloyalty. Let us be encouraged 
with the fact that ‘(treater is he that is 
for us, than he that is against us.” 


PRICES CURRENT. 
Silver, $1.10% per oz., 1000 fine; silver, 
925 fine. 60% per oz. 


COMMERCIAL 

Frour—Best brands of City Extra, $5.60 
to 5.90; medium grades, $4.50 to 5.00; 
Shipping Superfine, $3.50 to 4.50. 

WueEeat—$1.70 to 1.75 per ctl. 

Bartey—Feed, $1.05 to $1.06%4 

Oats---No. 1, $1.65 to 1.70. 

Frrp—Bran, $17 @ 18.; ground barley, 
$24 to 26; middlings, $19 to $23; oil-cake, 
$30.00 per ton. 

Potators—40c to $1.00 per cwt. 

Frorr—Lemons, $6.00 to 6.50 per box for 
Sicily; Bananas, 1.75 to $4 per bunch; Cal. 
Oranges $2.00 to 5.00 per box; Apples, 75c to 
$2.00 per box. 

VEGETABLES—Cabbage, 60 to 75 per ctl.; 
Cauliflower, 65c to 75c per doz; Turnips, 
50c to 65c per ctl. 

Hay—$10.00 to 16.50 for all grades. Straw, 
50 to 60c per bale.“ 

Butrer—Choice, Cal. 29 30c 

CuEEsE—Cal. 17 to 18c choice, 

Eaas-—27 to 30c per doz for Cal. 

Honey--Strained, 6c to 7%c for white 

Berr—10c to 11 first quality; to 8c 
for third. 

54%4c to 6c; Ewes, 
to oc, 

Lams—6 to 

Porx—Live hogs, 6%c to 6c for hard 
grain hogs on foot; dressed do, 8cto 8%. 

Woo.t—8c to 17c 

HipEs anD Sxrns—Sheep skins, 20c to 25c 
fur shearlings;30c to 40c for short; 50c to 60c 
for medium; 75c to $1.00 for long wool skins. 


Fine Teas. 


C. J. Hawley & Co., the well-known Grocers, 
215, 217 Sutter Street, have just received a con- 
signment of the ‘‘NEW BLEND,”’ a delicious 
black tea, compounded of the most fragrant 
and choice flavored kinds. The combination 
produ es a liquor superior to any single kind, 
when used by itself. It has not that injurious 
effect upon the nervous system that green teas 
have, andcan be had at Hawley’s and all the 
Drug stores, and nowhere else in thecity. It 
is a first-class and meritorious article. Ask 
your Druggist for it. Messrs. Hawley & Co. 
have recently fitted up an elegant Tea Depart- 
ment in their large store, where ladies can order 
a drawing of tea and satisfy their own taste. 
Call and try them. The attention of buyers 
is invited to their large and well-selected stock 
of Fancy GROCERIES AND DeELicAcrEs. We 
notice the celebrated WIesBADEN STRAWBER- 
RIES, APRICOTS and MELANGE, also the finest 
WIESBADEN PRUNES, POMMERANIA GEESEBREASTS 
WESTPHALIA Hams, Etc. 


The retirement of Mr. Carl Schurz, a few 
weeks ago, from the editorship of one of the 
leading journals of New York, on the 
ground that irreconcilable differences of 
opinion existed between him and his asso- 
ciates with regard to the conflict of the Tele- 
graph and Railroad men with their employers, 
has awakened curiosity in no _ ordinary 
degree ; and hence when he defines his posi- 
tion upon the question at issue, viz., ‘‘Cor- 
porations, their Employes and the Public,’’ 
as he doesin the North American Review for 
February, he is sure to command an attentive 
hearing. ‘‘Race Increase in the United 
States,’’ by Congressman J. Randolph 
Tucker, makes a very substantial contribu- 
tion to sociological science. ‘‘Rival system 
of Heating’’, is treated by Dr. A. N. Bell and 
Prof. W. P. Trowbridge. Published at 30 
Lafayette Place, New York, and for sale by 
booksellers generally. 


Many noted names lend weight and impor- 
tance to the table of contents of the February 
CENTURY, either as subjects or as contribu- 
tors. In the frontispiece is given one of 
Rembrant’s most effective paintings... This 
painting, ‘‘The Head of a Man,”’ is from 
‘*The Hermitage’’in St. Petersburg, a full- 
page portrait of ‘‘Lieut.-General Sheridan’”’ 
is accompanied by a striking description of 
his military career, by General Badeau. 
George B. McClellan writes of ‘‘The Princes 
of the House of Orleans,’’ including special 
reference to their service in the Army of the 
Potomac. 


St. Nicholas for February 

Isa bright, crisp, and cheerful midwinter 
number, with a seasonable frontispiece— 
‘‘A Midwinter Night.’’ Accompanying the 
frontispiece is a paper entitled ‘‘An Engraver 
on Wheels,’’ which gives a pleasant and 
instructive account of wood-engraving in 
general. Another wintry feature which 
will find a merry welcome is ‘*The Brownies 
on Skates,”’ one of Palmer Cox’s funnily 
illustrated poems. 

‘‘Historic Boys,’’ a series of sketches, by 
E. 8. Brooks, which bids fair to be of un- 
usual interest, begins in this number with 
‘‘Marcus of Rome, the Boy Magistrate,’’ a 
vividly written account of some incidents in 
the boy-life of the Emperor Marcus Aurelis. 


The Coast Survey steamer, Carlisle P. 
Patterson, whieh waa launched at New 
York Tueeday, will sail for Alaska in 
the spring. The vessel will be manned 
by 13 officers and 40 men, detailed from 


the clothes of Paul and Silas. ‘To beat | 


the Navy Department. 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the postoffice at San Francis- 
co as second-class matter. / 


The subscription Price of Tue Pacrric is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 


the postage by us. 
THE PACIFIO CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Paciric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist....... .. ..$1.50 $3.50 
Christian at Work................ 3.00 65.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine... .. 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. .00 4.00 
Harper’s Wcekly........ 4.00 5.75 

4.00 65.50 

Scientific American............. . 8.20 5.00 
The Centuary Magazine........... 4.00 6.00 
3.00 5.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist............ .... 3.00 5.10 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Tue Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of tiree new 
subscribers, with the money. a 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 

Payment for THe Pactric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to THz Paciric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to doso. 

The date against your name on the label of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. 

The publishers must be notified by letter when 
a subscriber wishes his paper stopped. All 
arrearages must be paid. Always give the 
name of the Postoftice to which your paper is 
sent. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

We bespeak the attention of our readers to our 
advertising columns. Our advertisers are 
our friends. They help us to publish our pa- 
per. They are also the friends of our sub- 
scribers, because without their patronage we 
could not furnish THE Pacific at the low 
price for which it is now offered. We want 
our advertising frierds to find that itpays to 
make their business known through our col- 
umns. We can do this if our readers will give 
ashare of their patronage to those who are 
thus assisting us. 


‘‘Browv’s Bronchial Troches’’ are excel- 
lent for the relief of Hoarseness or Sore 
Throat. They are exceedingly effective.’’ 
--Christian World, London, Eng. 


WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED in every town and 
county on this Coast to sell Three New 
Books, Just Published; also other 
fust-selling and good-paying subscription 
books. Exclusive territory assigned to 
agents. For terms, circulars and full par- 
ticulars address A. ROMAN, Publisher, 120 
Sutter Street. 


WasHInGTON Invinc.—The writings of the 
most honored of American authors are at 
last made accessible to all readers and in 
such varied and beautiful forms as to delight 
the most fastidious taste, and at prices so 
low as to be an astonishment to book-buyers, 
and a consternation to book-sellers, of whom 
the ‘‘ Literary Revolution’’ makes no ac- 
count. As examples, we have ‘‘ The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow’’ for three cents, ‘‘Woltert’s 
Roost’’ ten cents, ‘*The Sketch Book’’ 20 
cents, —these in paper binding but large type ; 
in neat or elegant cloth or half Russia bind- 
ings, his ‘‘Choice Works’’ are published at 
prices varing from 30 to 45 cents, and his 
complete works (excepting ‘‘Life of Wash- 
ington”) in the superb Caxton Eprrons, six 
volumes, over 5,000 pages, choice typography, 
elegant binding, for. omly $4. Specimen 
pages or large descriptive catalogue are sent 
to any applicant on request, and orders over 
$5 in amount are filled to be paid for after 
arrival and examination, on reasonable evi- 
dence of good faith being given. Address 
John B. Alden, Publisher, 18 Vesey Street, 
New York. 


New railroad and county map of the Pacfic 
States and Territories and the Rocky Moun- 
tainregion. Size 34x42 inches. Distances 
between each station plainly marked. This 
is an entirely new map, colored in counties, 
varnished and mounted on rollers, printed 
and engraved in beautiful style, and on a 
large scale, showing the country from Kan- 
sas and Nebraska on the east, to the Pacific 
Ocean on the west, and from the British 
Possessions on the north to Mexico on the 
south. Price, two dollars. Agents wanted. 
R. A. Tenney, Publisher, 20 Sansome t. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The rain has come and the earth is open- 
ing up its broad face to the husbandman to 
receive the seed, nourish it and give an 
abundant return. Our readers will see by 
the advertisement of R. J, Trumbull & Co., 
that they are prepared to furnish them with 
all kinds of seed, trees, plants, shrubs, etc. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desira- 
ble rooms in the best parts of San Francisco 
by the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of 
Tue Pactric. of 


Information Wanted 


Of the whereabouts of Luther’ H. Cronk, 
dead or alive. He went to California in 
1848, He was then 25 years of age. If 
alive, would be 60 years of age. Any one 
knowing the whereabouts of the above will 
confer a great favor by addressing his only 
son, LotTHeR L, Cronk. 


Box 1348, Flint, Mich. 
To Families. 


The canned fruits, jellies, jams, pickles, 
ketchups and sauces put up by us are ex- 
celled by no brand on this coast. We use 
choicest materials for all our manufactures, 
and housekeepers can always rely on getting 
a@ quantity and quality of goods that are 
packed by clean-handed white women and 
girls, and cooked by experienced processors 
in a superior manner. The luscious fruits 
of California are gaining a world-wide repu- 
tation, and the low prices at which these 
goods can be obtained of all reputable gro- 
cers in San Francisco and elsewhere are a 
sufficient inducement to permit their use on 
every'table at least once a day. 

Kine, Morsg & Co. 


SANITARIUM, Riverside, Cal. The dry 
Lungs, full idea, 
Tnov-26t 


Throat, 


climate cures. Nuse, 
86p, route, cost free. 


| 


Pioneer Piano House 


Woodworth, Schell & Co. 


Henry F. Miller’s Celebrated Pianos 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Grovesteen & Fuller's Pianos, Taylor 


Warerooms, 101 Stockton St., cor. O'Farrell, 8. 


stallments. 


MONEY 


Who would not pick up money in the street? Even 
a bright nickel is not a carelessly by, and yet we 
could pick up from TWO to 


SIX BITS 
A DAY 


Without any effort at all. If we would make up our 
minds to pay cash for everything we required for fam- 
ily use a nice new dress for the little girl could be 
saved (picked up) every week, and a 


BRAN 


BONNET | 


Every month in a family of half a dozen persons or 
less. Only think of it—from 5 to 50 cents on every 
dollar you lay out at the stores that sell on credit is 
saved by going where nobody asks or gets a cent’s 
worth without paying for it. In a little while you 
could save enough to have a neat little 


COTTAGE 


0) 


NOTHING 


And long before you thought of it or dreamed of it, 
if the cash a: was adopted when starting out in life, 
you would be the happy owner of a nobby 


COUNTRY 
HOME 
FREE 


Situated on the bank of a beautiful flowing river, 
with evergreens around it, and tropical fruits and 
choice products of every kind grown on your own 
soil—carriages and horses at jour disposal. Who 
would not enjoy this fine home obtained by picking 
up a dime here and a dollar there as you go along in 
life. Habits of economy and thrift grow with your 
experience. You enjoy everything about you, 


NEXT WEEK 


We will show you and tell you how and where to be- 
gin to obtain all these things without cost and with- 
out taking up the cross ; or you can learn by sending 
for full price list to 


519 POST ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


AGENTS FOR.... 


OF BOSTON] 
Hemme & Long’s 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


& Farley Organs. 


Catalogues’ mailed free on application. 
0S” Pianos Rented and Sold on In°* 


J. B. CURTIS, Manager. 


To any town on the Pacific Coast. 


J.W.EVA 


Wy 


\ 
Har 
“eee THE 


——WILL BE SHIPPED—— 


If not sat- 
isfactory money paid will be refunded. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST 


AndCatalogue of Domestic Paper Fashions 


NS, Gen’l Agt. 


29 Post St., San Francisco. 


An Honest Offe 


If you are not enjoying rood health 
we will on certain conditions send 
ON TRIAL our 
edicated Appliances to suit 
your case, and if they fail to cureor 
greatly benefit you within a month 
we make no charge. Prices very low. 
- They are the marvel of the age. 
a 75, Cures made during 1883. 
| Illustrated book giving full particu- 
'y & lars and blank for statement of your 
case sent free. Address at once 


ELECTRIO PAD M’F’G CO., 
BROOKLYN, N. 


\ 


The Best! 


The Safest! 


MECHANICS’ FalIR — HIGHEST AWARD 
THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


Oil Stove! 


WAS AWARDED A BRONZE MEDAL 


For the Safest and Best Oil Stove on Exhibition 
for Heating and Cooking purposes. 


JOHN F. MYERS & CO., 


869 Marget §r., - San FRANCISCO 
augl5-tf 


Books Stationery 


Largest and finest assortment of 


Family, Pulpit, Lodge and Teachers’ 
Bibles on the Coast. 


BIBLES from Twenty-Five Cents 
to Seventy Dollars. 


An elegant line of BIRTHDAY CARDS 
constantly on hand. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL REWARD CARDS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Circulars of our FIFTY VOLOME 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL MODEL LIBRARIES, 


American Tract Society, 


(Pacific Agency.) 
757 Market St., San Francisco. 
jun27 -tf 


Holidays! 


Elegant Art Cift Books, 
Standard Miscellaneous and 
Beautifully illustrated 
Juvenile Books, 


Christmas Cards! 


IN 
NEW AND ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 


Christmas Goods 


In beautiful variety, from the 


Principal American, English and 
German Makers. 


C. BEACH, 


107 MONTCOMERY STREET, 
p-d31 Opposite the Occidental. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


JALLED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship and 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 


Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
14sep 27-8thp-tl2eow 


§ Absolutely cured in 30 to 90 

gue days, by Dr. Pierce's 
Nes" Magnetic Elastic Truss, 
Warranted the onlyElectrieTruss 
in the world. Entirely different from 
all others. Perfect Retainer, and is worn 
with ease and comfort night and day. Cured 
the renowned Dr, J. Simms of New York, 
‘and hundreds of others. New [lustratei pam- 

free, full information, 

MAGNETIC LASTIC TRUS 

Sacramertos 


to St.. cor. Rearny, SOMPANY 50, CaL 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


THE CERMAN SAVINCS AND LOAN 
SOCIET 


For the half year ending December 31st, 1883, 
the Board of Directors of THE GERMAN SAY- 
INGS AND LOAN SOCIETY has declared 8 
dividend on Term Der posits at the rate of four and 
thirty-two one hundredths (4 32-100) per cent. 
per anump, and on Ordinary Deposits at the rate 
of three and six tenths (36-10) per cent. per 
anuman, payable on and after the 2d day of Jau- 


uary, 1884. 
Sy order, 


GEO. LETTE, Secretary 


OCULIST AND AURIST. 
DR. W. F. SOUTHARD, 


969 Broadway, Oakland. Room, 51. 
Orrice Hovrs—10 > m. to 3 P.M. 


nov2 
H. G. PARSONS, 


Boox, NEWSPAPER AND 


JOB PRINTER, 


582 Clay Street, 
Bet. Montgomery and Sansome, San Francisco 


f~ 


Cards, Bill-Heads, Letter-Heads, Etc 
Neatly and cheaply printed. 


NEWSPAPERS A SPEOIALTY. 
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[Wepwespay, Jan. 33, 1884. 
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